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A VINDICATION of HOMER, &;c. 



IT is a misfortune attending on all old and eftablifhed truths, latroduaioii. 
that whilft they are received in the world as matters of general 
notoriety, or undoubted authority, we are contented, to take them 
upon truft, and, not irrationally, give credit to the opinions of 
thofe, who had better opportimitics than ourfclves to judge of 
their truth or falfehood. Yet this very circumftance, by which 
truth extends the frontiers of her empire, greatly Weakens her 
internal powers of defence, and lulled into fecurity by the num- 
ber of her adherents ihe is too often unprepared to ward o£P the 
attacks againft her perfon at home. In the prefent inftance, Mr* 
Bryant has afforded us a ftriking proof of this aiTertion. The 
ftory of the Titoj an Wau rendered immortal by the greatefl Poet 
of Antiquity, was received in early Greece as an hiftorical fadt, 
from thence it has travelled down to us; but it had already been 
the means of conferring fo much celebrity upon the pen of 
Homer, that whilft the hiftorians of all ages recorded the event, 
the Poets embellifhed and obfcured a plain tale with every charm 
of fidion. Relying on this general, if not univerfal ajTent, we 
add our own tacit acc|uiefcence to an opinion prevalent through a 
long fucceflion of ages* Sceptics, it is true, have appeared upoa 
this fubjedt before Mr. Bryant, 

** Sed omnes illacrymabiles 

" Urguentur ignotique long! 

«Noae '' 
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The little effeft which their writings have produced on the 
opinions of mankind, fliews at leaft that the fadls upon which 
thofe opinions were founded could not at that time be overturned* 
A more fuccefsful attack is now made upon them, and it is 
thought by many, that the claims of Antiquity have been legally 
-fet afide. Let us attempt, however, generoufly to fupport her 
titles, and perhaps if we fearch candidly for them, their dufty 
remains will be found, not much impaired, in the negledle^ 
archives of time, and common fenfe. Previpus to this however 
we will examine the arguments by which they have been fu- 
perfeded ; fince neither authority nor reafoning can be conclufive, 
whilft aflertions are admitted which impeach the foundations of 
both. It is neceflary therefore to refute the charges now too 
generally admitted againft her, before we can reftore to Antiquity 
her priftine honours. In my defence of her caufe, however, de- 
cUning all advantage arifing from methodical arrangement, I fliall 
take the arguments of Mr. Bryant in the order in which he has 
placed them, and following him ftep by ftep, will reply to his 
reafonings as concifely as poflible, referring thofe who chufe to 
know more of the controverfy to theperufal of his extraordinary 
publication. 

HoMiianbiftoiian.* In the Opening of his fubjeA Mr. Bryant begins with a due 
homage to the genius and writings of Homer. He candidly 
acknowledges many of the circumftances which have contributed 
to place him in the rank of an hiftorian as well as a. poet, and 
allows that the charadlerifticks of the Iliad are " feldom to be 
found in romance or fable." He neverthelefs immediately declares 
his difbelief of the whole ftory, and even of the exiftence of the 
far-famed City, the objed of the war ; which in his opinion was 
never built in Phrygia. 

He 

^^Mr.BiTAiiT OB the War of Troy, Chap. I. Concernios ^^^ «cell<nce of Homir and bU Prccifioa. 
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He then cxpreffes a fear tbat, though "the alternative" may be ^J^",:^,:^^^^^^ 
quite innocent, his going contrary to the popular opinion may Mr^B^YANl?'"*''' 
procure him fome ill-wilL Whilft I difclaim any ill-will to Mr.. 
Bryant on this account, I cannot help obferving that, notwith- 
{landing this appearance of candor, he does not feem to me to 
have confidered the alternative with indifference. The reader 
will judge, whether his ftatements are always perfedlly fair, and 
if he finds that interpretations are given by him to claflical paC- 
fages wholly unwarranted by the context, tranflations materially 
difering from their originals, and erroneous tranfcripts from the 
originals themfelves, he will be apt to fmile at the fervour of that 
zeal which has ftepped forward, under the mafk of inquiring for 
Kterary truth, to defend a favourite Egyptian fyftem. 

The want of precifion in primitive chronology is the fir ft obi edlion ciironoibgiMi tc- 

* * *^' -' ^ curacy not cflcntial 

brought by Mr. Bryant againft the veracity of Homer, repeating ^^in^^f^^jJ^J^**'**^^ 
therefore once more the articles of his difbelief, he adds, that he ad- 
keres firmly to the affertion of Varro, that the Greeks had no certain 
intelligence before the Olympiads. Cenforinus , however, from whom 
he quotes, has given the paffage in the following manner: "M. Varro 
" primam Olympiadem termihum ponit inter juu6«xav tempus, & hif- 
^ toricum.'* But though we affign the firft Olympiad as the xra of 
accurate chronological hiftory, furely fome events took place before 
that time, and may be prefer ved by Homer's works, though we 
cannot date every portion of the hiftory with the fame precifion 
as we can that of Thucydides. Homer was. a poet, and might 
be an hiftorian without detailing chronology. But the fcepticifm 
which fixes a doubt upon all hiftory prior to the Olympiads, and 
credits all Grecian hiftory fubfequent to that time, appears to me 
to draw a line between hiftory and fable, with a precifion which 
can hardly be fupported. Homer and Hefiod lived before the 

Olympiads,. 

* No hiftoskalccrtwtj prc?loaff (o the OlympiAdi. Biitakt> p- 9. 
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Olympiads, if their works were deftroy^id, therefore, we might 
doubt their exiftence. Indeed this is the cafe with Orpheus, 
Linus, Mufasus, and Thamyris, for the forgeries which have 
appeared under their names, may be, according to this fyftcm, 
fabricated on the authority of miilaken tradition, and not on 
proofs of their having really exifled. Where then are we to ftop ? 
Yet if I fucceed in flicwing that the (lory of Homer contain^ 
no anachronifms, or inconfiftencies, and that it was fupported by 
a decifive concurrence of internal, traditional, and hiftorical 
evidence, the reader will not eafily acquiefce in the fcepticifm 
required of him. Another paiTage quoted from Juftin Martyr 
is adduced, as confirmihg this affertion of Varro.* I am forry 

to 

NOTE. 
• Bryant, page 9. AXX*;f n n^t rttro vfjms mywM w^oamw •« «3!f» '£AX«i9y wfo rtn oXh^vmAm 

** fiefides you ought to be well appiifed that the Grecians hove no Hftory opon wliich they can 
** depend antecedent to the Olympiads. They have no writun evidence of any Antiquity 
'* relating either to themfelves or other nations.'* 

This comparative argument between the antiquity of the Sacred Writers, and the early hifloriea 
and Bibles of Grecians, a frequent topic with the controveriial Writers of Chriftianity at this 
time ; but when they affcrt that the sera of Troy was long fubfequent to the fe6U recorded by 
the Jewifh Lawgiver, they muft not be undei flood as doubting the exiftence of the City, to 
whofe deftrudlion they annex a poiitive date. Theophilus, Biihop of Antioch, infers from 
Manetho, that Mofes and the Hebrews were 900 or tooo years antecedent to the Trojan, or 

rather Jlian war ; w^oyi»f 5-if« •/»«< 1o» Mwo^* k, ras vv* dvloj hfiaxoo'W 1$ x*^**' ''f « ''^ I^wkh woXi/xB, 

Theophil. Antiochcn. ad Autolicum, I. 3, p. 253- Again he declares, « that not only Mofes 
but the other Prophets preceded all profane writers, and alfo Cronos, Belus, and the Ilian war ; for 
according to the hiftory of Thallus, Belus b found to have lived only 322 years before the fiege 
of Ilium, and we have already found that he confiders the aera of Mofes as no lefs than 930 years 
previous to that event." Ibid, p. 382. Ladantius cites this laft paflage from Theophilus, and then 
deriding the temporary Gods of Heathen worfhip, in order to evince the recent date ailigned to 
Saturn's birth, who was, however, the father of the reft, he founds a chronology on the com- 
puted ages of feveral generations, and adds, ''ab excidio autem urbis Trojans colliguntnr 
anni 1470," thus making this event the aera from whence hiftory affumed a more regular form ; 
for here the years are no longer computed by genealogical computation. Ladant. 1. i, c. 25. 
Speaking of Mofes in another place, he fays, " Trojanum Bellum nongentis fere annis anteceifit." 
Ibid. 1. 4> c. 5* 
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to chaise bodi the applkation and vcrfion of this feotence with 
mnfairneis. Juftin is aflerting the higher antiquity of Mofes^ 
and he does not fay that the Grecians " had no hiftpry pn which 
they could depend/' but thjit they had " none which was accu- 
^ ratcly detailed,^' like the records of the Pentateuch ; in com-: 
parifon with it " they had no writing o£ antiquity ;" but the war 
of Troy was fubfequent, and Homer ftiU more fo, 

• Paris, an Afiatic Prince, came to a Grecian Court, which he The grounds of the 
infulted by carrying oflF the Queen of the Country, and a quantity 
of treafure and flayes, the property of her hufband. In this plain 
ftory there is norfiing very incredible. Mr. Bryant, however, 
coUcifling together the miraculous ftories related by different 
Greek authors, fees nothing on every fide but a mafs of impene- 
trable fi(flion.* The fupernatural birth of Helen, the dreams of 
*Hecuba, the education ^f Paris, f and the conteft of the three 

NOTES, 

• Origen in his anfwerto Celfus, in reply to a demand for evidence on a point denied 
by his adveriary,^ prefaces his argument by an obfervation fo much to my pnrpofe I cannot 
help tranfcribing it. " However true a narrative may be," he obferves, " it is generally difficult, 
if not impoffible, to cfeabJiih its truth unconlrovertibly. Suppofe for inftance, that the ftory 
ofthellian war is denied, and the denial fupported by the many impoffible circumftanccs an- 
nexed to the hillory o£ that event, how are we to aft in fuch a cafe, where preffed with fiaion 
interwoven with the nniverfally prevalent opinion that the war of Ilium, between the Greeks and 
Trojans did really and truly take place-" n^^^ vaa Jo|„ vm^I t5 liXffim yiyopiWi llf If 'ItJv fro'Xf^ 
£XXwAn» ^ r^mt^. Origen's.copplufions from the. impoffible events were very different from 
Mr. Bryant's, and the war of Troy was by him looked on as an nndoubtcd faft, though a few 
.Oftcnfiblc objcaions might eafily be bropghi againft it, Origen. contra Cclfum, 1. i. p. J2. 
Edit. SpcncerL Cantab. 1^58, 4to. 

+ Paris was appointed the arbitrator between :thcGoddcffe8 onaccouiit of his exemplary juftice, 
an opinion whkh Mr. Bryant gives on the authqrity of Natalii Comes, and then argues on the 
abfurdity of this affi-rtion; but Natalis Comes is fo modem, that this circumftance alone anfwers 
aU that can be brought forward on this fubjedj and cannot attach fnch a charge upon Homer, 
who partakes very little in the abfurdity of his fucccflbrs. Bat the antient authors do not feem to 
agree in this opinion of his juftii:e, for anteqedent to his judgment every claimant for the apple 
offered him a different bribe, therefore he was at leaft deemed capable of corruption, 

• ObfervaiioBf on the grovnds f>f the War. Bitaht, page 10. 

B Goddefles, 
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GoddeiTes, are in his opinion abfurdities fo grofs as to impeach 
the credit of every part of the ftory. When in fubfequent timet 
Alexander claimed a heavenly defcent, and had his claim 
allowed by the flatterers of his Court, the civilization of the age 
fcarce then prevented the miracle from being credited. In the 
days of Leda, Olympias would have received equal honours, 
yet we give very implicit credence to the exiflence of Alexander* 
Another remark I would make is, that many of the flories are 
reveries of the Poets, or popular legends totally unconnedled with 
Homcn Some of them might convey allufions which have long 
ceafed to be underflood. The traditions of an infant people are 
always fabulous, and often allegorical, and the introduction of 
thefe fidlions would with them greatly enhance the merit of a poem, 
though the foundation af that poem might neverthelefs be a plain 
hiftorical fa6t. Far from palliating or apologifing for the abfur- 
dity of thefe collateral (lories, I fliall boldly aflert that I do not 
perceive how any inference can be drawn from them to invalidate 
fads which -partake not of their. abfurdity, and that a verv ftrong 
inference may be drawn on the other fide, fince they fliow that 
traditions relative to the war of Troy exifted independent of 
Homer, and therefore that he was the relater not the inventor of 
the hiflory. 

circumfiancet of I will now procccd to coufidcr the condudl of the war and the 
jncnrprobaWeV""*' antecedent armament which took place immediately after the 
elopement of Helen. Menelaus, the principal fufferer by this 
outrage, united himfelf with his Brother, who was a man of 
power and Comparatively extenfive dominion. Greece at this 
time fwarmed with warlike adventurers, and whilft Agriculture 
was neglected, and Commerce unknown, her bands of warriors 

* " Oa the conduA of the War and anteccdtni armameat.'* BaTajiTt page 19. 

led 
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led by cntcrprifing chieftains, were ever ready to aflemble, when 
the ftandard of war was ereded. Summoned by two of the moft 
powerful leaders in Greece^ and fupported by their alliances, a 
large confederacy was formed at Aulis. It is however lefs to be BRTAMT.pa^e n^ 
confidered as a combination of States than as an aCIembly of war- 
like adventurers, " Amongft thefe were Boeotians, Locrians, Mag- 
" nefians, iEtolians, and Thefprotians of Dodona— the people alfo 
•* of Samos, Rhodes, and Crete, contributed a portion of men and 
** fliipping/' To this confederacy therefore we find that a num- 
ber of warriors acceded who were by no means pcrfonally in- 
jured, and who had little or no connexion with Menelaus and 
Agamemnon** This with Mr. Bryant is an infupcrable diffi- 
culty, but what reafon have we to to fuppofc that they were 

NOT£. 

• A flory fo analogoaa to that of Troy is givtn us in Mitlbrd's Hiftory of Greece^ diat lean- 
■ot help tranTaibuig it ; it» hating happened ia a proof at kafk of the poffibiUty of a oonfideiaUe 
force taking arms oa fiich-an occaioiu and it is a^inft this poffibiiity* that Mr. Bryant dire£ks hia 
firft argamenls. '' Explmts like that of Paris, were in the twelfth century not uncommon in 
Ireland. Dennot* King of LeuiAer» formed a defign on Dervorghal, a celehnted beauty, wife of 
O'Ruarky King of Leitrim» and by force or fraud fucceeded in carryii^ her off. O'Ruark re- 
lented the affront as might be expected. He procured a confederacy of the neighbouring chief- 
tains, with die Kingnf Connaiight, Ae moft po^vvribl Prince in Indbnd at their head. Leinfter 
was invaded, the Prinoeis was recovered, and iftex hoftilities continued with various fuccefs, dur- 
ing many years, Decmot was expelled from his kbgdom." The fugitive Dermot aflerwards 
interefted Henry the Second in his qnarrel, and the oonqoeft of Iidand by the Englifk> was the 
ivfolt of this piwate animofity. (Sae " Ibflstford't Hiftory of Greece." Vol. i. chap. i. fed. 4.) 
How happened it that tlie King of Connaught and Henry the Second took fo much intereft in a 
quarrel for a woman, '' with whom none but tiie holhand was concerned?'' (Bryant, page 17.) 
** The I0& of a wife (whedier Dervorghal or Hden) was a pxvmxc misfortune in which O'Rnark 
or Menelaus only were interefted.'* We muft allow then that what really happened in Ireland^, 
might happen in Greece. I uke this opportunity alfo to acknowledge, that, though previous to- 
reading this paflage in Mitford, I had written the greateft part of this work, yet on opening his 
ingenious apology for Homer, which precedes the ftory I have quoted, I was highly gratified to 
find fo many of my arguments anticipated, and done fnch ample juAice to by that Gentleman, 
that I (carce had brought forward any anfwer. to this part of Mr. Bryant's work* wUch wasno^. 
fan^oned by his high authority. See the whole of the fcAion.^ (Mitford^ k£IU 4. diap. 1.) 

ai^uatedi 
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adluated only by the chivalrous motive * of recovering the frail 
runaway wife of Menelaus. f Achilles declares that he came 
thither from a perfonal regard to Agamemnon and Menelaus^ 
the fame motive might poflibly influence many others ; a ftrong 
defire of military fame formed another motive, for in thofe days 
of ph-atical violence^ the heroes who aflerted the caufe of juftice, 
ftood in the f lace of the Gods, and were almofl revered as fuch 
by the enthufiaftic gratitude of the nations they proteded or 
avenged. Refentment of a breach of hofpitality was alfo an in- 
ducement, the more powerful fince the curfe which mull follow 
fuch a crime in their idea almoft infured fuccefs. But with 
numbers, no doubt, the chief allurement which the confederacy 
prefented was the promifed plunder of Northern Afia. The 
petty chieftains who, as Mr. Bryant juftly obferves, were con- 
tinually engaged in a freebooting warfare, would as certainly 
unite when a greater plunder offered, and a large force was af- 
fembling for the purpofe of obtaining it. Greece, at this moment, 
fwarms with advenrarous hordes who are ever ready to join in 
the wars of the Turkifh Governors, and are frequently employed 
in the heart of Alia, on whatever fide the greateft pay is to be ac- 
quired, or the greateft plunder is to be expedled. And yet we 
find that agriculture is negledled, piracy frequent, little commu- 
nication between the provinces, in- fhort every chara^eriftic of 
the early times, excepting their freedom and their honour. This 
analogy is unanfwerable, and we Ihall allow it the more eafily 
when we find it acknowledged by Mn Bryant himfelf, that 

NO TE. 

• Menehus himfelf dUavows this motive in Euripides, and affigns that of revenge for the infult 
lie had receive. See Tzoades. 

t Hott- fl- h 150.— Bryam oa the Trojin War, p. 13. 

Thucydides 
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Tlracy^^ ^^ fiw«re Qf sdl theie oi)ao:pous circwnftancec r^ 
ladve to the manners of the heroic ^ges ^nd yet never considered 
them 48 objections to tlie tpu^ of Hosier's ftory* 

Tlie fame chapjtier however contains another objedion of Mr. no tnaiofr con- 

* '•■/•* clnfive from the iirft 

Bryant, in thefe words : " It feems Arange th*t fo many Cities 5;'p?J^ "«**'* ^^r 
and States ihould combine to regain her (Helen) when fhe went 
away volnntv ily, and that not a fingle hamlet ihould rife in he^ 
favoQT whei|L flie wa« carried away by force (by Thefeus) and 
in violation of the Goddefs whom ihe ferved/' There are many 
difi^renc accounts of this Rape of Helen, foine of which are lena- 
merajted by Plutarch* WM^hout confide^^ing the grpun<^ of 
the ftory, I do not pwceive that it is at all "ftrange" that the arm*- 
ment vdiich took plaice againft Troy fhould not have been levied 
a^ainft Thete^s, In Mr. Bryant's account indeed we find that 
Caftor and PoUux akn^ purfued him !to recover her, and that 
they purfued him if$mcdUtfly\ fince he argues from their 
age that Helen was then a woman* In this however there 
is much inaccuracy. Her brodiers purfued her ; but not tijl 
they had * levied a confiderable force. They befieged Athens 
during the abfenqe of Thefeus in Epirus., and after defeat- 
ing tiie Athenian forces, near Aphydne, took that fbrtrefs wheare 
they recoYfer^ their fifter. Thefe particulars are alfo from Plu- see piutareh, tw. 
tarch, with many other circumftances which ihew the generality 
of thefe traditional ftoria. Since Caftot and PoUux did in fat^: 
coUe<3: £3rces fufficient to recovw their fifter and revenge the in- 
fuk ofier ed them, there was certainly no occafiou for a more 
numcsnous armament; neither was the houle of Tyndarus powerful 

NOTE. 
• From whence wext thefe ibices levied, if not a fingle hamlet would fumiih them ? 

C enough 
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enough by its alliances and opulence, to aflemblc round it fuch 
auxiliaries as were afterwards convened under the more promifing 
aufpices of the fons of Atreus. When Mr. Bryant therefore con- 
cludes, that the whole hiftory is a fable inconfiftent from the be- 
ginning to the end, the reader muft decide whether the argu- 
ments he has hitherto brought forward will juflify fuch a general 
conclufion. 

*In his next chapter which we now come to confider, Mr. Bryant 
begins with an acknowledgement which will have much weight 
with all who are inclined to give credit to the common fcnfe of 
^•;Sc7dIte'^" ancient Greece. " Thucydides," he fays, **though fagacious and a 
lover of truth, could not fet afide the hiftory of the Trojan war ;** 
the Glory and Religion of his country were too much interefted 
in the belief of that event. But we do not find that this hiftorian 
ever attempts to fet aftdt the ftory of the Trojan war, nor are we 
authorifed to attribute to him any fuch motives for his preferva- 
tion of it ; on the contrary, he gives it a formal hiftorical fandtion. 
He relates it as a well known fadV, and when we confider the 
many opportunities he had of examining the truth, and the mul- 
titude of collateral tcftimonies which time and barbarifm have 
fince annihilated, we cannot avoid giving fome credit to the de- 
liberate opinion of an hiftorian fo judicious, and an age fb 
enlightened. Without refting our defence however upon his 
authority, let us confider the objedions which Mr. Bryant raifes 
waDiofciviUfatioo from his uarTatiou. He had told us that before this event the 
The wfr'°' *^"°" Grecians had done nothing in common, that they were in an 
uncertain and roving ftate. He defcribes the Pelafgi as wandering 
in the country, where in confequence of their want of fecurity 
there was no traflick and little correfpondence. It was uncertain 

NOTE. 
• " The farther improbability of this hiftory/' Mr. Bryant on the war of Troy, p. i6. 

into 
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into what hands their trcafures or harvefts might fall, fo that 
commerce and agriculture were equally negle<5led. ** How comes 
k then," fays Mr. Bryant, " that juft at this crifis they fliould tmite 
to recover a runaway woman, and that a hundred thoufand men 
ihould affemble from thofe dates, which could coUedl only ten thovi- 
fand men at Marathon, and fcarce feven thoufand at Thermopylae*'* 

We will for one moment paufe here to obferve the little 
analogy between thefe events and the expedition of the Gre- 
cians againft Troy* The army of Marathon confifted of Athe- 
nians alone, if we except one thoufand Plata&ans, who were 
their only allies in the qombat. The troops of Leonidas were 
fent to defend a narrow defile, till a larger army could be levied 
to oppofe the enemy ; in both cafes the Grecian forces confifted 
of a few heroes raifed in hafte to prevent a furprize, till their coun- 
trymen could prepare a more ejffe<Slual refiftance. At the battle 
of Platasa it feems their army was much larger ;, it confifted ac- 
cording to Mr^ Bryant of 72,500 men, excluding the Helots ; but 
as thefe alfo were Greeks we may include them, and we fliall find 
that the whole army confifted of {iviixx /xu^iaJi^) 110,000 men. It 
will be remembered alfathat the Greeks were arming both by fea 
and land at the fame time, and that at the battle of Mycale no 
fmall force was engaged with the Perfians on the very day of the 
a(5tion at Plataea** It 

NOTE. 
* Lift of the Fcnrces at Flataea according to Herodotus. 

Men. 

Laconians and Spartans • . lo^ooo 

Tegeates^ - 1^500 

Corinthians, 5,000 

Potidaeans, .••*....•• 300 

Arcadian Orchomenians, 600 

Sicyonians^ » 3i00O 

EptdauriiBs> 



It will be obfeired alTo, thatthefe wer« levied from a * mucH 
ihialkf diftiid than the armament againft Troy, and at a time 
when many States of Greece were divided from the league by 
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Men* 

Brooglit forwird 20,400 

EpidumiiSy '• I •'••••••••••• • 600 

Tnezenians^ 1*000 

LepraataB, *oo 

Myceiueoas and Tiryndiunsx • • • 4^^ 

PUiaiam, ^ i>ooo 

Hennioneaiis, 3®® 

Eretrians and Styrenfa^ • • ^o« 

Cfaalcidenfes 4^0 

Ampracians, * • • 500 

Lencadians and Ana£U>iienfes ^oe 

Paleeofei^ , ^^ 

iEfinatn, 5^0 

Megarenfes, 3^<=^^ 

PiaiOMnf, ^^ 

Atkeaians, ^'^^^ 

Unarmed Thdpianj, • '>*®® 

Light Armed GnBdu, HW<» 

Light AnncdHclote, ' 35'QQO 

To^jj i$^,0M4^imm.iMii*tAf 

DcdndHelotfi, 3S>ooo 

Rmmm, 7S>o<» 

Oedttft the unarmed Thefpians. . . . • i>8oo 

Remam. • 73.»oo 

Therefore Mr. Bryant', ftatement ef 7».S<» » i-«W*« «« » J». own prmciplefc 
Heiodot. b. ix, p. 597. 

• Uft of the IMiiets wWch furniihed Troops for the Siege of Troy : 

loeotia, Phocu. Locri*. Eoboea, Athens. Salamb, Argolb. Mycewe, Skyon and Corinth, 
Achaia. Laconia. Meffenia, Arcadia, Eli.. Ifland. on the "WCeft Coaft., Acamania and Atolia, 
Crete, Rhode., lilands on the Sooth of the .Sgean, and Theffidy. 
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thieir politics, (X weakeaed by intcftiric 4ivifiojis. It feems (Iraage 
to Mr. Bryant " that aa army like that at Plataea fliould be thought 
an extraordinary exertion, at a tiiyie when Greece aboiiAded both 
in wealth and meji ; and yet that fhe Ihould be able in the rude 
ages defcribed by * Thucydides, to levy and fupport fo extra- 
ordinary an armamenit as that under Agamemnon." But our 
aftoniihmeQt will ceafe when we refleiSl that the barbarous and 
uncivilifed ages of the world have ever furni(hcd armies whofc 
numbers in civilifed times are almofl deemed fabulous. To pro- 
duce fome inftances of this : We find in Paufanias, that 
when the Celtx invaded Greece, under Brennus, the numbers 
of the Barbarian army amounted to no lefs than 152,000 foot 
and 61,200 horfemen, in all to 213,200 effcdlive men. The 
Cimbri and Teutones, whom Marius conquered, brought into 
the field againft him 300,000 effective men, according to Plur 
tarch, an army which would be hardly levied in modern Ger- 
many, with every advantage of wealth and sdvilifation. The 
Gauls, who in the time of the Republic facked and burnt the 
City of Rome, and the Huns, Godis, and Vandals, of later times, 
afTembled troops which aftonifh almofl to incredulity, thofe who 
compare them with the modern population of Northern Europe. 
The very circumftanccs of rudenefs and barbarifm which form 
the ground work of Mr. Bryant^s argument, are in reality thp 
l^oofs of its futility. Armies are much fooner levied in barbarous 
and uncivilifed countries, where no commerce employs the in- 

N Q TE. 

• Thncydides Kimfelf tlwught fe dUF«pentl3r upon this fubjcd, that he expre^y telis as the 
armies of ^ Greeks under Ag^m^mapn were lefs t)iap ipight be expeded from the extent and 
popalatioQ of the diftrid^s which levied them ; a circumftance he attributes to the difficulty of 
viduallifig a larger army in thofe days, Thucyd. U i. c. io> ii« 

D duftry 
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duftry of mankind, no agriculture attaches them to their native 
foil, and where in confequence the whole population conQfts of 
roving adventurers, ever ready to affemble from dcfire of military 
fame, or the ftronger inducements of plunder. We muft alfo 
allow for the amplification of tradition, and we muft naturally 
fuppofe the Greek Poet would endeavour to enhance the glory of 
his country by adopting the greateft number which that tradition 
afforded. If he candidly confider all this, I believe the reader 
will hardly acquiefce in Mr. Bryant's conclufion agsdnft the pofli^ 
bility of the expedition* 

concf ruing the fliip. jhe ucxt objeftion which Mr. Bryant makes to Homer's hit 
p*«« i8- tory, is founded on the incredibility of fo great a number of 

fhips being fitted out for the Trojan expedition, by States which 
contributed fo few to the battles of Salamis and Artemifium* In 
the firft place we wiH obferve that the analogy between either of 
thefe inftances and the Trojan armament, is not fufficicntly clofc 
any way to juftify Mr. Bryant's conclufion relative to the compa- 
rative force of the States at thefe different aeras. The fhips which 
tranfported Homer's heroes to Phrygia, were fuch as in 
thofe times were made ufe of indifferently for the purpofes of 
sceTbucydide»,i.t. commcrce, piracy, and war, and fiich as the numerous Sea Ports 
and Iflands of Greece might be very weU fuppofed to poflefs ; 
but the veflels which were oppofed to the naval force of 
Perfia, were armed Triremes and Pentecontores^ built for the er- 
prefs purpofes of war, and furniftied not by individuals as in the 
cafe of Troy, but by the feparate States, moft of which, if we ex- 
cept Atdca, were as yet nearly unprovided with a public naval 
force. It is then very poflible that the ports of the Peloponnefus 
might poflefs at this early period 430 veflels fit for the purpofes 
of tranfports, and yet not be able to equip above 89 fliips of 

war 
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war for the fea fight of Artcmifium * and Salamis. What renders 
thia ftill more probable is the fludluating nature of commerce, 
and of maritime force in confequence. In fadl we find that 
Athens which had alone attended carefully to her naval eftablifh- 
ment, fitted out no fewer than 147 veffels to the fea fight at Arte*- 
mifium, 20 of which were manned by Chalcidians, and afterwards 
at Salamis fiirniflied 180 Triremes, befides 20 which were lent to 
the Chalcidians. Athens therefore furnifhed mpre veffels than 
double the whole force of the Peloponnefus. :1a little did the {hip- 
ping of the ancients depend upon the comparative population of 
the country. In Homer's time or rather in Agamemnon's, f My- 



N TE s. 



* Lift of forces fent to Artemiitam. 



From Laccdsmoii 
IProm Corinth . 
From SicvoD , * 
From Epidaumia 
From TrsBsene • 



Triremes. 



. lo-j 

: st 

: n 



States of Pelopon- 
neftt«« 



Total 75 Triremcf. 

ADD TO THKtl 

Chalcidians . • • • ao 

Athenians • • • • wxj 

Megarenfes . * • . ao 

iBgina t% 

Fretria 7 

Styrca % 

Cios % ft Pentecontores. 

liocri 7 PcDteeostorea. 



Total foreeof theOreeks 265 Trir. 9 Pentecontores. 



* Lift of ihips fent to Salamis. 



From Lacsdemon 
From SicvoB 
From Epidaurns 
From Triezene • 
From Corinth • 
From Hermione 



Triremes* 

• 10 1 States of PelopoD* 
S r nefus. 



40% 



Total 89 

ADO TO THESE 

Athens x8o 

Mcgara %o 

Ampracia . • • • 7 

Leucadia 3 

iEgina •••..• 30 

ChaJcis aa 

Eretria T 

Melosi Sjphnos, and 

Seriphos 
Cios ... 
Nazos • • • 
Styrea . • • 
Cynthos • « 
Crotona • . 



} 



% 
4 
% 
I> 
I 



4 Pcntecontorte^ 
a Pentecontores. 

I Pentecontores. 



Total force of the Greeks 36S Trir. 7 Penteeontoref» 



t Mr. Bryant denies the accounts given us by the ancient writers concerning Mycenft. I (hall 
difcnfs his obje£tions in their torn. The reader ought to be apprized that the accounts here 
dwelt upon aie from Stzabo^ Paafimxasi and Diodonu Siculus. 

cenas 
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cense and Argos were at the liead of a flourifhing cduniry, ^hich 
at the time of the Perfian war had declined, from the predomi- 
nance of Sparta and Athens. The great Legiflator of Sparta had 
not as yet forbid the Lacedemonians to engage in commerce, and 
it is probable that their maritime affairs were at this time on a 
much more confiderable fcale than they were for centipries after 
the Legiflation of Lycurgus, We fee then that a partial comparifoa 
between the forces of the Peloponnefus »t two periods fo eflen- 
tially diflSbrent, is extremely fallacious j and if we extend the Kft to 
the forces of the Creeks in general we ihall find that at Artemiiium 
they had no fewer than 265 Triremes, and ^6B at Salamis* Thefe 
form a force more than equal in maritime ftrength to Agamem- 
non's fleet of tranfports, and as far as the argimient refts upon the 
number of men, it is I apprehend anfwered in the laft fedlion. 

In the concluding paragraph of this chapter, Mr. Bryant, dif- 
mifling theconfideration of thefe compjtrative forc^s,brings another 
argument a^inft the pofllbility of the expedition- It was a long 
time, he fays, before the Greeks ventured to traverle the -Sgean, and 
quotes Libanius* to prove that they never ventured farther than 
Delos. Whatever might be the ftate of Greece afterwards, we have 
the ftrongeft ground for believing this aflertion to be falfe at the time 
when Homer wrote. In fa(5l how can we fuppofe that a nation was 
thus entirely ignorant of fea affairs, who were themfelves imported 
into Greece and Afia, by Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, confiderably 
prior to the Trojan e^p^dition* The early intercourfe with the 
latter, t^ whiqh ^Ir. Bryant refers even the ftory of the Iliad, and 

NOTE. 

* libaDius wau tator to Jalkn, and hU autbori^ tbei^plore rdpf!;£lh}g tbe ftate of early Oieece^ 
is entitled to very little attention (if any) wI^a conuover^ed by ti|e ^jm^&H |^ijtfirifi|i9. 

the 
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the femily x^f Hottidr himftflf, proVt Efficiently that the naviga- 
tion to Egypt by Crete, was well known, through a ftormy ex- 
panfe of water far more dangerous than tie feas which feparatc 
Greece from Troy, in all which diey could eafily run by day from 
ifland to iiland, or along the coafts. Indeed prior to the Iliad we 
liear of an expedition to Colchos ; but without haviofg recourfe to 
what looks like fable, I will afk if the fad is not fu£ciently proved 
by the hiftory of die times ? *Fro(m Diodorus Siculus we receive 
the following account of the Cyclades, and maritime powers thatt 
poilefled them in the early times. " Minos, the fon of Jupiter 
and Europa, reigning in Crete, and having ^gres^ forces both naval 
and military bcU the Empire cf ibe SeOy and ^ent many colonies 
from Crete. Hb civili£ed>moft of the Iflands ^f the Cyclades, and 
divided them by lot jaoadongft the coloiufks ; he alfotobliged greflK 
part of the Afiatic coaft to fubmit to ins domimaii. Hence many 
of the ports of Afia and Crete were in after ages called Minos« 
After this he joined RhadamantJius his brother in irhe Mngly 
authority^ on acootfnt of die extent cf his Joimimons,but becom- 
ing envious of 'his wtftoenoe obliged him .afterwao^ zo leave Ordte, 
and fly to the extremity of has ^ahmial poffeificois ; 4ieFe he in- 
duced JEry thru* to build vthe town of £ryithT« onthecotfft tff Ionia, 
and gave CEnopion, the fon of Ariadne, the fovereignty 4>f Ohios. 
And thefe things (fays Diodorus) took place before the war of 
Troy. But afrer diat event dae<:arianB (aro/Zar viaritim power) 
conquered the iflaad, aad in >part ^ewerminated, in part ifub- 
dued the Cretans i fiince which 4:hc Creeks ibecoming powerful 
fupplanted the Caruaas in ?their turn, and vindicated their pot 

NOTE. 
Edit. Weffeftign. 'Pol. Amftcl. 1 745. > tr jyy 

E fefhon 
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feffion of the iflarids." So far Diodonis. Thefe laft conquests 
of the Greeks over the Carians took place not long after the war 
of Troy, at the time of the Ionic migration, of which the readei* 
may find an account in the 14th book of Strabo, and a (lill more 
minute one in the 7th book of Paufanias, both of whom give the 
particulars of their colonization. Thucydides too, ** fagacious and 
a lover of truth," (for thefe are Mr. Bryant's own words refpedling 
him) mentions the Carian and Phsenician pirates, and the Empire 
of Minos over the Sea«f For, fays he, the inhabitants of the Iflands, 
at that time Carians and Phaenicians, exercifed conftant piracy ; 
but when Minos had eftabliflied a fleet, the feas became more 
navigable, for he drove many of the pirates out and fettled colo- 
nies in the Iflands. The Greeks, who before had chiefly lived 
inland, did now, as he tells us, remove their towns nearer to the 
fea-ihore for the fake of commerce j the States of Greece aflumed 
a more regular form, and thus, he proceeds, having become powerful 
tbey afterwards warred with Troy. Homer himfelf gives a very 
detailed account of the Phsenicians ; and Heflod in his works and 
days, mentions the commerce of the times as much carried on by 
fea. Such a mafs of authority will, I apprehend, be deemed a fuffi- 
cient anfwer to Mr. Bryant's inference from the almoft modern 
Libanius. 

But he ftrcngthens his argument dill farther by a quota- 
tion from Herodotus, who fays that a fleet from Argolis and 
Sparta refufed in the Perfian war to fail beyond Delos.* Mr. 
Bryant it will be obfervcd in this paflage, puts a little dafli where 

NOTES. 
t Thucydides, I. L ch. 8. 
• Herodot. 1. viii. c. 132. p, 682* Mr^ Bryant <m the War of Troy, p. 2*. 

apart 
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a part of the fcntence is omitted ; but the reader fhould be informed 
that the reft of it runs thus, " All beyond feemed full of danger, 
as they had little knowledge of thofe parts, wbicb appeared to 
tbem to be full of enemies^ Their fears then, proceeded from the 
dread of falling in with a fuperior fleet. We fhould alfo refledt, 
that foon after the Trojan wars, Greece underwent a cruel revo- 
lution. The thrones of the Peloponnefus were completely c^ver- 
tumed : Mycenas, Argos, and Lacedasmon, underwent a variety of 
changes ; Athens was long torn by civil diflentions ; the lonians, 
Cohans, and Dorians, were forced from their country, and the 
manners and civilization of Greece, of which Homer is at once 
a witnefs and a proof, were thrown back into a barbarifm from 
which neither their arts nor fciences emerged till the age of the 
Pififtratidae, which immediately preceded the time of the Perfian 
wars. Add to this, that Lycurgus had forbidden navigation to 
the Spartans who at this time commanded the Grecian fleet. 
However ignorant therefore they might be fi-om fubfequent 
difufe, we cannot fuppofe that they were in the fame ignorance 
at the time of Agamemnon, when the fea had been covered with 
Phaenician and Egyptian colonifts, who of courfe imported with 
them the naval arts of their native coui^try^ * 

The condudt of the Grecians on their difembarkation, fur- 
xiiflies Mr. Bryant with another objedion j but notwithftanding 
the abfurdity which he difcovers in the whole of Homer's ftory, 
I own I can fee nothing in their condud and proceedings on and 
after their landing in Troas, that is not highly probable, and 
ftridUy conformable to the tadtics of the time he reprefents* 
Upon the firft appearance of the Greeks before Troy they were 
immediately oppofed, and fuffered fome lofs j they neverthclefi 

effeded 



effcded ihAt landing and beat the enemy back into the city.* Of 
what followed we know but a fmall part, the writings of Homer 
tomprifing in detail no more than a few months of the tenth 
year. We only know that whilfl the attacks upon the town 
were fufpended, the coafts of Thrace, A£a, and the neighbouring 
Iflands, were ravaged by the Grecian army ; that fome of the 
Grecians, and particularly Achilles, diflinguifhed themielves by 
this warfare of pillage ; that the camp was by this means fupplied 
with provifionft, and that the different independent forces which 
combined in the war were kept together by a participation in the 
plunder. Agamemnon would have ihewn himfelf a very impo- 
litic general if he had z6ktd othervdfe, and by a tedious invefb- 
meht of a flrongly fortified place, difgufted and wearied out men 
who cared little fm* the ternunatkAi of the War, provided the pro- 
fecudon of it was attended with profit to them individually. 
Homer's filence on this fub jecl by no means proves that no at- 
tacks Wbre made upon the city in all tthis time. The fhips were 
fbmetimes employed on theie expeditions ; fometimes inland in- 
Hoaier,n.i.ii.f.3»5, <(:urfi6ns Were made, the plunder was brought to Agamemnon, 
who divided it amongft the Chiefs. Thefe aflaultu wedcened thfe 
powers of Phrygia, and were perhaps defi^ned to ftraiten the city 
for want of provifions. It is poflible, in the mean time, that 
jnany events happened 'with which we are uftaccjualnted ; bt(t it 
will not be «ify to prove from Homer that 'the arnoy adted with 
the ahfurdity Mr. Bryant afcribes to them, fince Hoirtcl: fays 
little or ^nothing about the army in fell this tikne. 

N TE. 

** I fiiall fo frcqaeritly Iwve ^calion to -inake^fc df QiU^femt Jftlf^* tt>Mr. iiyaiitS «i^. 
mcnts ia the following chapters that I muft warn the reader before-hand, that tte.point I wiih to 
prove is only the general truth of Homer's llory, not that 'he relates every detailed circumftanw 
wbich happened daring the war ; in (hort, that the Iliad is true upon the whole, though it 
be not what Mr, Bryant fccms to cxpcd— a Trojan Gazette. 
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Yet it is a matter of wonder to him, that the Grecians (hould f,^"",^^,^,^^^^ 
with fuperior forces, and heroes of fuch diftinguifhed prowefs, be ^"«^heroc. 
nine years unable to make. any effedlual attack upon a city, which 
Patroclus could have taken in a few hours, and which Achilles 
was on the point of ftorming in one day but for the intervention of 
Apollo. Neverthelefs we fliall hardly join in this opinion if we refle<5l 
on the real ftrength of Troy, and the difficulty in thofe barbarous 
ages which attended the ftorming of a fortified city. The ma- 
chines of war for that purpofe were as yet not invented, and it muft 
be obvious to every one, that though the Trojans with an inferior , 
army might not be able to cope with their enemies in battle^ they 
might be extremely well able to defend their town.* But it would 
be an infult to the reader*s underftanding to dwell long upon the 
comparative fuperiority of the Grecian heroes ; Homer's national 
partiality is evident through his book, and the exaggerated hy- 
perboles on the more than mortal might of Achilles and Patroclus 
are beautiful, but furely flattering compliments to the prejudices 
of his countrymen. Indeed we find from his tellimony, that 
great as were the wonders which he fays the valour of his 
countrymen " might bave^ performed, their hopes, were always 
unluckily difappointed ; ind Troy fell at laft by an adventurous 
flratagem. But enough of this ; for a more ferious argument is 
contained in the next paragraph. 

There is no inftance, according to Mr. Bryant, of any objcaion arifinf 
Greaan army carrymg on a fiege in winter till the Pelopon- ®^ '^'o**' *>*«" p"®' 

1 1 • 1 * . to the Pcloponncllaa 

neuan war, and at that time the Lacedemonians generally con- war.confidwed. 
tented themfelves with inroads into Attica, and never invefted 
Athens. That in thofe barbarous ages armies were with diffi- 
culty kept together to profecute a tedious fiege, is very true; 

NOTE. 
• In a fobfcqucnt age we find the Romans engaged for ten years before Veii ; the foitrcs of 
wfiich could not refill them in the field. 

F but 
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but we have feen in this cafe that the war was frequently not 
fo much a fiege of Troy as an attack upon the whole Phrygian 
dominions. When they firft landed they probably expedted to 
carry the place by a coYip de main ; they were difappointed, 
the winter came on ; where in fadt could they go ? the Thracians 
were hoftile ; the ^gean was impaffable ; they were therefore 
obliged to encamp. The difficulty of their fubfiftence accounts 
for their plundering the towns upon the coaft j and I would alk 
whether, allowing that a winter campaign was never thought of be- 
fore the Peloponnefian war, we can any way account for Homer's 
prophetic imagination ? How in effedl can we fuppofe^ that a 
poet who is fo accurate a defcriber of the manners of his times, 
would in a feigned ftory fo openly violate all probability. Homer 
being therefore himfelf prior to the ajra of the Peloponnefian war, 
it follows that Mr. Bryant's aflertion proves too much. We 
read, however, of great difcontents in the army, the natural 
confequence of fo long a fiege, and they appear abvays to be kept 
together by * emulation, fliame of being baffled, profpedls of 
plunder, hope of a fpeedy furrender, and a natural unwilUngnefs 
to abandon an objedt which had coft them fo much trouble. 
Such is the condudt of nature in fimilar circumftances, and fuch 
is recorded by Homer, 
objeaion from the + Mr. Brvaut now ftarts another objedion, for he afierts that 

foppofcd dcciy of the » ^ 

fihippiog, confidercd. 

NOTES. 

• In the Second Book of Homer the Grecians arc reprcfcnted as on the point of quitting the 
iicgc, and are kept only by thefe motives being held out to them in the fpeeches of the different 
leaders. See thofe of UlylTes, Agamemnon, Neftor, &c. II. ii. paflim. 

f The whole of this argument depends on the degree of decay, which it is neceflary to allot 
to the Grecian veffels. Mr. Bryant mainuins that they were totally ufelefs at the time, and alfo 
irreparable, as he cannot fuppofe that the Greeks could fail back in them. Agamemnon on the 
contrary afferts only that they were decayed in their timbers and rigging, but employs them 
afterwards to return. Can Mr. Bryant prove the impoffibility of Agamemnon's being right, 
and that he did not repair them for the purpofe of returning ? 

the 
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the (hipping of the Greeks mtift, by a ten years anchorage, hare 
been rendered totally unfit for fervice, Agamemnon, who men- 
tions the decay of their rigging, confeffes that he had loft a number 
of men during the fiege, and yet no mention is made of recruits. 
We muft remember that the Iliad only records the events of a 
few .months, fo that Homer's filence on thefe fubje<fls proves li- 
terally nothing relative to the reft of the time during which the 
fiege is faid to have lafted.* We know that the flxipping was con- 
ftantly employed along the coaft:, and that coaft abounds every 
where with materials fit for repairing a fleet, particularly the 
lower parts of Mount Ida. f Is it neceflary to fuppofe that the 
fhips were never repaired, becaufe they are never mentioned as 
undergoing that operation during the time the army were more 
immediately engaged in the fiege, that is to fay, for a few months 
of the tenth year? At the time, to which Agamemnon alludes, 
the rigging might want repairing ; we fuppofe before they failed 
it was repaired. From the quotation, J which Mr. Bryant gives 
at the end of this chapter, he infers that Menelaus uled the fame 
ihips for eight years after the deftrudtion of Troy. Homer's 
words are w i^nvo-l tnjbtpsy and whether they were never repaired or 

NOTES. 

• Horn. n. I. ix. p 325. 

t The fhips of £neas were confiruaed from the woods of Ida. Virgil. .£n. I. iii. v. 6.— 
1. xi. 80. 

t Sach a detail of the rigging and repairs would hardly be feund now in Lloyd's lift, though 
profeiTedly a nautical Journal. Is an Epic Poem a verfified Newfpaper ? 

Odyff. 1. iv. yer. 81, 8a. ^'h ym^ woXhH vmO^t iy woxx' IvctXtfitU. 

In this paflage I can find not one word that proves what (hips Menelaus poffeffed, or how they 
had been built, or how often repaired. That be brought his wealth to Greece " in ftiips," is aU 
that is fold, and without a very curious inland march^ I do not fee how he could carry it thither 
any odier way, ' 

rebuilt 
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rebmlt is a fubjeA on which he is totally filent. There are many 
fea boats in England whofe duration has been greater than that of 
any of their veflels. The other obje<5tion of their not being recruit- 
ed is equally founded on Homer's iilence. We read however of the 
recruits brought afterwards by Pyrrhus ; and allowing the argu- 
ment in its fulleft extent, it will only prove that the army muft 
have been greatly weakened before the tenth year. This is exa<5Uy 
what is recorded of them, and they were fo difpirited that they 
were repeatedly on the point of abandoning the fiegc ; and Troy 
at laft fell only by a well-timed ftratagem. 

Homer*, fiieaee no We now come to another argument drawn alfo chiefly from the 
S'JT/^rlefJoTden^e filencc of Homer. We do not find, it is true, any mention of a regu- 
"^Zmj.T"' "^ lar correfpondcnce, which was owing to the circumftances of the 
times ; but that there was no intercourfe at all cannot be inferred 
fromHomer's not having recorded it. From diflferent accidents they 
might fometimes not hear from Greece for a confiderable time, 
and thus ♦Achilles is very naturally made to exprefs a concern 
about his abfent friends whofe fate he was little acquamted widi. 
Penelope was ftill farther feparatcd from UlyiTes, (whofe ten years 
voyage is recorded) by the ftormy fea wWch wafhes the fouthem 
coafts of the Peloponnefus, a fea which long contmued to be 
thought dangerous, even when navigation was in a more advanced 
ftate. The private conduft of fome of the Ladies during the ab- 
fence of their hufbands, and the domeftic diflentions which agi. 
tated their courts long before the tenth year, will account for the 
commumcation not being very foUcltoufly kept up. 

If TE S. 
t 00 tbe liitte correfpondenee of Greece with tke .ruiy. B«t. p. >7- 
. TkitAchaics had fome intelligence appear, from his own fpeech. V^^^^'^^' 
p. *8. XA« |«l, h. 9^1 Mo^-W, &c, they fey that MenxUu, « alive, »c. Horn. II. xn. v^^ 
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The next areuments aeainft the Trojan war are inferred from the No iftferencet to be 

O ' o w 11*1 driwn from a chro- 

age of Helen jit that time. They turn upon a chronology given by noiogy Mknowicdgcd 
Scaliger,Petavius and Clemens Alexandrinus.t On this chronology, "^^'^ 
however, fays Mr. Bryant, I place not the leaft truft ; and indeed 
in his firft chapter he had fixed the Olympiads as the earlieft aera of 
all Grecian hiftory, which cannot be fuppofed fubfequent to ac- 
curate chronology, though it is eafy to fuppofe the reverfe. All 
inferences, therefore, drawn from fuch grounds, are inadmiflible, 
and the objedlion is anfwered. Many inconliftent accounts are 
given of the heroic ages, which thefe chronologers have in vain 
endeavoured to reconcile ; but they no where afie<5l the uniform 
confiftency of Homer, who fcarce mentions one of the accounts 
here alluded to, and the exiftence of Troy, as far as it refts on his 
authority, is unfhaken by the argument. 

IJ The ftory of the covenant entered into by the lovers of Helen LoTeriof Hcicnuo. 

^^ • noticed by Homer.} 

NOTES. 

* Infcrencei made from the age of Helen* Btr. p. 19. 

t The moft grave and judicious hifiorians and other writers of antiquity have, it is true> en^ 
deavonred in vain to eftablilh the chronology of the fall of Troy ; but though the difficulties 
attending on fuch an effort may be accounted for by the uncertainty ofihefe early dates, yet this 
defed would be a moft extraordinary reafon for abolifhing all faith in the event, of which the 
exiftence being acknowledged has aduated the wifeft men to aim at afcertaining the time when 
it took place. Befides thofe writers fo often mentioned in this work, we find this epoch made 
ufe of repeatedly by very literary men. Eratofthenes of Cyrene, invited from Athens to Egypt 
by Ptolemy Energetes, compleated an imperfed feries of Egyptian Kings in Greek ** et fui 
Thebanorum regum laterculi terminum ad Trojae aXtaan pofuit, P. p. 3. v, 249/' Dicaearchtts 
Meflenius was a hearer of Ariftotle, '** ille jEgyptiaca tempora tradlavit, Dicaearchos etiam in 
anuno habuit ad Excidium Ilii calcnlum ponere." The Arundel marbles, of which the authority 
is defended by Sir John Mafliam, (p. 15.) give us the date of the time ^* 5 rfOMt itku. The 
Chronographium of Thrafyllus, as preferved in Clemens Alexandrinus, aifumes the fall of Tro/ 
as an epoch. This ancient writer as well as Clemens Alexandrinus acqniefcts in the truth of the 
tale of Troy. Clemens. Stromau. 1* i* p. 335* Sir John Maftiam, p. 295. 

} On the lovers and f uiton of Helen. Btv. p. 34. 
II Mr. Bryant afferts Homer to have been acquainted with ihc improbable ftory of Helen's 
rival lovers, and quotes a line from the Iliad : 
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is no where mentioned in Homer, and is I believe unnoticed by the 
very early authors. It is one of thofe fables engrafted on the hifl 
tory of a remarkable event by after ages ; and if it proves any 
thing at all, it corroborates the fadl, by {hewing that there were 
* traditions relative to it which were not tranfcribed from Homer, 
and confequently that the original foundation of the ftory does 
not arife merely from his imagination. The remainder of the 
argument, which refts upon a chronological calculation of the 
ages of Helen's lovers, is for that reafon defedtive, fince I have 
already mentioned how Httle we are acquainted with the chrono- 
logy of this early aera. 

Maod fitaation of f Mr. Bryant draws his next objection from the inland fitua^ 

Axcftdia confidcrcd* 

tion of the Arcadians. Homer tells us, it is true, that their 
fhips were procured for them by Agamemnon, but does not tell 
us who taught them to row, fteer, and manage the fails. Hence 
concluding that nobody did teach them, he finds it difficult to 
account for their getting to Troy ;, he allows at the fame time 
that they had ten years preparation, and obferves that they could 
have no room for fupemumeraries fince there was the full comple* 
ment of their own people, for which affertion he quotes a line from 
the Iliad.:t ^ ^^^ already cautioned the Engliih reader againft Mr. 

Bryant's 

NOTES. 

*« In what ivill cur Engagements and Oaths terminate ^^* Horn. II. I. u. v. 339. 

This line is bterpreled by the Scholiail as alluding to that event, but the obvtoas allufion is^ i 
think, to the geieral leagae formed at Aulis, aad not to any prior confederacy. 

• For fome of thefe traditioBs, See Panfanias^ 1. tii. p. 26a. 

f Of the Arcadian Allies. Bry. p. 34. 

*A§hAs Mfu fdmtm hnr^fMioi vo^if^if • Horn. Il» ii« 6io» 
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Bryant's qnotations j I will tranflate this line for his benefit: 
" In eachjbip there went many Arcadians Jkilled in war^ Whether 
thefe Arcadians had other failors on board or not the quotation 
cannot prove, though an inattentive reader feeing a Greek ^ine fo 
boldly adduced, might eafily take the affertion for granted. With 
fuch fmall vefFels as depended chiefly on rowing, and with fuch 
fimple rigging as their vefTels had, it required no great naval fkill 
to manage them ; and if the previous knowledge of the Arcadians- 
was fo little, we may fuppofe them mixt with a few feamen from 
the other fhips, and refledl what a great proportion of landmen 
are fometimes on board our own fleet at this day.. 

* Homer aware that no Fofs or Rampart exiflied in his time in The Foftand Ram. 
the plain of Troy, accounts for the defl;rudlion of this work of the SSiy ouii^ecu 
Grecians by a miraculous intervention of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Apollo. Jupiter he fays poured down iiKeflant rains, whilftNep^ 
tune and Apollo^ diretSled againft it the weight of all the rivers of 
Ida, whofe force perhaps fwoUen with fliowers, and colleiSkd in the 
Hellefpont, he fuppofed was the eaufe of the inundation that 
overwhelmed the rampart. Now had fuch a fofs and rampart 
exifl:ed, Mr. Bryant is of opinion that no time could deftroy it^ 
and that therefore this was only an artifice of the poet to recon- 
cile his fl:ory to the aftual appearance of the plain. There are 
many fofles and ramparts in our ifland which vnll probably re^ 
main for ever. That thefe works are fometimes very durable I 
am ready to grant, but the argument is whether they are never 
deftroyed, for if \ can bring one example of an encampment 
mentioned in ancient authors, which has been fince obliterated, it 



no TE'. 
• Concembg th« Fofi and Rampart, Buy, p. 3 j. 



will 
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will be impoffible for Mr. Bryant to fhew why that of the Grecians 
fhould not have fliared the fame fate. 

Let us however confider the nature of the Grecian Camp. It is 

defended by a wall andaditch; between thefe there was fbme fpace, 

fince the Trojans having pafled the ditch carry onan obftinate battle 

before the wall in the 1 2th book.* Of the fize of each we fliall there 

find alfo a very fufficient intimation : When the Trojans came to it 

they Hopped, for, fays he, " it was not eafy to leap over it ; and there was 

a difficulty in paffing through it, fince the fides were very ftecp, and 

theupperpartfencedwithpaUfadois.*' Naymore,wefindthatHeftor 

a(5hjally did leap over it, and Patroclus afterwards.f Ditch,rampart, 

and palifadoes were then within the compafs of a defperate leap, 

and as fuch much lefs confiderable than the Saxon remains in this 

ifland, which have proved fo durable. The fize of the wall we 

may difcover alfo from another part of the fame book, where we 

find that Sarpedon approaches it, "and feizing the battlement 

with a ftrong hand drags it down j it falls, and a breach is thus 

made in the wall." % The height of it was, we fee, Uttle more than 

that of a man, and the flrength of it certainly not fuch as to 

refill long the attacks of time. We cannot indeed fuppofe it 

very confiderable, as we find it only undertaken by the Grecians 

during the abfence of Achilles, i and that it was the work of one 

fingle day. I will add that the extreme marfliinefs of the mouth of 

the Scamander, during winter, would account forthe deftruaionof 

a much greater work. The manner in which the rampart was de- 

ilroyed is a fubjeft alfo of fome animadverfion. Homer's gods di- 

N TE. 

• Horn, 11. 1. xii. vcr. 53. and feq—t Hom. 11. L xvi. w. 368* 38o.-jHoin. D. 1. xii. ver. 
397. and feq-HI Horn. 11. 1. vii. ver. 433, ^6^* ^^^ 
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reft againft it the force of many rivers which flow in different 
direaiong. As all thefe rivers however flow either into the Pro- 
pontis or Hellefpont, above the Rhaetean, they may perhaps by Ho- 
mer be reprefented as co-operating with the Scamander in caufing 
an inundation at its mouth. At all events the point here only tends 
to define the power of Homer's gods, to which I certainly am not 
competent ; but fliould the whole ftory be as falfe as Mn Bryant 
wiflies to prove it, and fliould the rampart only be introduced to 
vary the monotony of Homer's Epic Battles, the hiftorical fad of 
Greece arming againft and taking Troy, in fliort the whole 
ground^work of the poem would flill remain unimpeached ; 
though we have (as far as I can fee) no reafon to make him fo 
liberal a concefiion« 

For fome pages Mr. Bryant now confiders the fituation of Troy 
and the defcription of the plain as given us by Homer. As I 
fl[iall in the fecond part of this work difcufs the topography of the 
country, more particularly, the reader will there find an anfwer 
to his arguments, as well as to every other where he treats of the 
prefent and former ftate of the country. I fliall alfo confider there 
the attempt which he has in another work made on the ingenious 
publication of Monfieur Le Chevalier, and where thefe ideas are 
more fully detailed. At prefent I fliall confine myfclf to the 
charges brought ag^ft the Iliad from the nature of the fl:ory, 
and fufpend thefe topographical arguments till I have prepared the 
reader to feel all their juftice. 

Mr. Bryant having, as he imagines, completely fatisfied us that 
the hiftory of the Trojan war, as given by Homer and the other 
Grecian authors, is an abfolute fii^ion, proceeds then to fulfil the 
promife of his preface* to build up a fyftem of his own ; but as I 

NOTE. 
• SccBryanfs Pre&ce to the DiiTcrtation on the War of Troy, Page 6. 

H cannot 
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cannot perceive the fuccefs of his firft attempt to fubvert, fo 
whilft the old building remains unfhaken, it will not be expeded 
that I Ihould acknowledge the value of his modern edifice. As 
however the foundations of this latter feem to be rather undablet 
fo its ruins will ferve to prop and repair the cracks and flaws 
made by time in the venerable original* 

AbftraA of Mr. Prcvious to his bringing forward the gr^nd * hypothcfis which 
coaccwiflg Homer, his wholc book rcfls upou, that the ftory of Tray was originally 
from Egypt, Mr. Bryant paves the way for its reception by a 
conjetSlure concerning the life and writings of Homer. He accord- 
ingly fuppofes that Homer was of a Grecian family which had 
long refided in Egypt and was in fome degree allied to the 
Egyptians, this family by a fecond migration came and fettled 
in Greece, bringing with them many traditions and many rites 
of the country whence they came* Thefe traditions then according 
to him were the ground-work of the Iliad, in which he only fub* 
ftituted Greek derivative names for Egyptian ones. He was more^ 
over a great traveller — curious— feeling^^glQomy—^ndfuperJkious.^ — 
Many of his hiftories have an immediate reference to Egyptian 
cuftoms. Of thefe Mr. Bryant concludes his chapter by giving 
fome inflances. 

Homer;, knowledge That Homcr was well acquainted with Egypt certainly appears 

of Egyptian cuftoms * V i i* J J 

DO proof of Mr. from fomc of thcfc pafTages, uulcfs wc fuppole them founded on 

Bryant's coojcAnres sr g ^ * vri.* 

concerning him. traditious and cuftoms which had come from thence beiore nis 



NOTES. 

• Conjeaurcs concerning the two Poems, the Iliad and Odyffcy, and concerning the Author. 

Bryant, p. 53. 

f See Bryant, p. 54. 

time^ 
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time, and were already naturalized in Greece. His extenfivc 
travels might lead him into Egypt, where he may have become 
acquainted with the facred myfteries of that fuperflitious people. 
Thefe he tranfpofed as ornaments to his work. Yet the truth is, that 
except the charadler which he has damped of his own mind in his 
two immortal poems, our knowledge concerning him is nothing but 
conjedure. What Mr. Bryant fays of his life therefore in tliis chap- 
ter * farther than conje(£hire, is of no weight ; notwithftanding his 
well known erudition, his authority on tins fubjedl is on a level with 
that of the moft ignorant^ Let us grant however that Homer's 
family was originally from Egypt j it is evident that the Greeks too 
who were in great part from Egypt, and who had borrowed much of 
their religion from that country, were probably at this time clofe 
imitators of their models, and had retained many Egyptian cuftoms 
which were afterwards forgotten. Of thefe the averfion to fifli 
was probably one ; the deification of the nine Mufes another ; 
the title of " Shepherds of the f People" it i« poffible might be a 
third ; but it ia alfo poffible that n;iany of thefe cuftoms were 
imported into Greece at its firft colonization, and that Homey 
might notice them without any reference to the Egyptians. In 
whatever point of view however we confider thefe ftories we fliall 
find they ftand merely as unimportant ornamental circumftances 



notes: 

• Thofe who wiHi to be convinced how many various and contradldlory accounts have been 
given us of Homer's Biography, will find them recorded in the ingenious Eflay on the Life and 
Writings of Homer, affixed to Pope's tranflation of the Iliad. The contradidions objefted to in 
the ftory here difcufled are trifling in the comparifon. Did Homer therefore never exift ? 

t " The Lord is my Shepherd.**- " Give ear, oh ! Shepherd of Ifrael," are terms found in the 
fecred writings ; the figure and idea conveyed, both there and here are obvious enough to have 
occurred both to David and Homer, without any reference to the Shepherd Kings of Egypt j alfo 
Ezck. xxxiv. 23. and many other paflages of the lame import throughout the Scriptures, 

in 
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in the Iliad;^ and it is much ea&r to fuppofe the^ introduced 
from Egypt to embellifh a Grecian ftory, than to belieVe that they 
are the only pure original parts of fo compUcated a ftrudture. 

Ancient account! + Mauv writcrs Quoted bvTatian and Clemens Alexandrinus 

ct Homer too variouft ^ . . • - 

and uncertain to be werc of opimon that Homer was an Egyptian. Ptolomy He- 
pheftion, an author quoted by Photius^ tells us that a woman of 
Memphis named Phantafia, compofed an account of the Trojan war 
before Homer, and an Odyilea ; that thefe books were depoiited at 
Memphis, and that Homejr obtained a copy of thefe hiftories from 
Phanites, a Scribe, and hence compofed his poems. The ancient 
accounts concerning Homer are fo uncertain and contradidory 
that no fatisfadlory anfwer can be made to thofe who admit the 
obfcure opinions quoted by Tatian and Clemens. For a more 
detailed account of thefe inconfiflent fables I would wifli to refer 
the reader to the perufal of an ingenious Effay quoted by Mr. 
Bryant, and prefixed to Pope's Verfion of Homer. Ptolomy's 
ftory, and feveral others of the fame nature are there trcfated with 
contempt, and the author makes a refledtion which may be fome« 
what to the purpofe here, that " it is an odd and contradictory in- 
duftry in man which raifes up the names of obfcure works to 
perfuade us that the moft beautiful poem of the ancients was 
taken out of them. A beggar may be content to patch up 
his garment with what the world throws away, but it is never 
to be imagined an Emperor would make his robes of them." 



NOTES. 

• I do not at all fee the necefllty of this fuppofition, but I make it in order to put the argument 
ufed in what may be deemed the faircft light, and to flxew that no inference follows, even if wc 
allow the premifes affumed. 

t Farther account of Homer and his connexions with Egypt. Bryant, p. 57. 

Such, 
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Such, however, Mr. Bryant contends are the robes of Homer- 
Since Ptolomy appears to have been intimately acquainted with all 
the circumftances of this Plagiary, we muft admit his authority 
without referve, or rejedl it entirely as a miftaken notion ; accord- 
ing to his account the writings of the Memphian Prieftefs treated 
of a war of Ilium^ and an Od^ea. What hitherto undifcovercd 
power of etymology can transfer Ilium or Qdyjfeus into Egypt ? 
We canncit but conclude that if the Egyptian Phantafia wrote at 
all, fhe wrote upon a Grecian dory. The improbability of this 
circumftance is fingly fufficient to invalidate the account of 
Ptolomy. 

Every Lexicon will inform us that Phantafia f«vT«<riac is a Greek Accounts or piiam*. 

J J • 1 /• cc M i_ xif -o J. . . - Ca of Mcmphi* highly 

word derived from f aivw, appareo ; but Mn Bryant divmg into improbable, 
all the depths of Coptic lore, finds the word Hant, or Hont, a 
Prieft ; then, by a national prefix, forms it into P'Hant, and he fup- 
pofes that of the generic name of a Prieftefc, the Greeks made the 
individual one of Phantafia, or probably of P'Hant-Ifis, the 
Prieftefs of Ifis, and on the faith of fuch an etymology does he 
build his conjecSlures. If the reader has enough of this etymolo- 
gical enthufiafm to fee the immediate connecflion between Phan- 
tafia and P'Hant-Ifis, argument will be ufelefs, I can only remind 
him, that there is no language upon earth which will not furnifli 
etymologies equally clofe to fupport any abfurdity * that the mind 
of man can invent. 

Daphne of Thebes is next brought forward, an Authorefs men- Daphne of xhebci 
tioned in Diodorus Siculus, and we are told that Homer borrowed 

N O TE. 
• Sec S.vift on the Antiquity of the EngHfh langnagt,— -"Si parva lifcat componere magnis.'' 

I much 
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much of his ftory from her ; that " by Thebes was not meant 
Thebes in Boeotia, but Sn(iai. Aiyvimoi cxoIo/ATroAoi* Egyptian Thebes 
with its hundred gates." The paflage alluded to in Diodorus 
however, expcefsly contradidls the whole of this affertion ; it 
is as follows, " The fEpigoni after plundering the city of Thebes, 
confecrated Daphne, the daughter of TireCas, to the Priefthood of 
Delphos.'* — " The genius of the girl was wonderful, and fhe afliftcd 
in verfifying many qf the oracles with extraordinary fuccefs. From 
her the Poet Homer borrowed many verfes to adorn his works/* 
It is indeed very probable, that beautiful paflages, and poetical ex- 
preflions might be tranfpofed by Homer into his book, but it is not 
equally eafy to imagine, that the verfified refponfes of the Pythian 
Apollo were the originals of the Iliad and Odyfley, or even of the 
battle of the frogs and mice. But at all events, where is the con- 
nexion between Daphne and Egypt ? The name of Thebes is found 
there, but it will be a wonderful effort of etymology that can difplace. 
Tirefias, the Epigoni, and Delphos, and at one fweep eftablifli them 
all on the banks of the Nile. We may therefore juftly doubt the 
apparently candid Indifference which Mr. Bryant avows on this 
fubjecl, fince he could not be ignorant of the context and ten- 
dency of the paflage he has thus brought forward. Inftead of 
claiming the rights of neutraUty, he ought therefore to have owned 
himfelf the ingenuous and determined fupporter of a favorite 
hypothefis, and boldly to have avowed' his intention in the worda 
of the poet : " Fledlere li nequeo fuperos, Acheronta movebo." 



NOTES. 

• I cannot perceive the reafon for inferting here this fhort Greek paflage, unlefs to infinuate 
that it formed a part of Diodorus's text ; at leaft, fach is the impreffionit is calculated to produce 
on an unguarded reader. 

f Diodorus Siculus^ 1. iv. p. 269. 
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The next avithority quoted is an epitaph, from the Greek 
Anthologia, aflerting that Homer was a native of Thebes 
in Egypt, but our information concerning his birth is contra- 
dided by fo many different hiftorie?, that they only tend to prove 
the complete ignorance of the ancients refpeding him. " Strabo . 
and Demetrius of Scepfis, both fearched he fays, and found no 
traces of a City of Troy in Phrygia.'' *Strabo, it is true, related 
what he heard from Demetrius of Scepfis, but there are very good 
grounds for believing that he did not fearch himfelf, and indeed 
that he never was in the Troad. Notwithftanding however the 
ill fuccefs of his fuppofed fcarch, Strabo was fo firmly perfuaded 
of the veracity of Homer that he every where quotes his authority, 
ajid a great part of his book is little more than a commentary on - 
the Poet. "Yet'' fays Mr. Bryant " he found a Troy f in Egyptj a 
few miles below Memphis, and gives us a very accurate defcrip-- 
tion of its fituation." We fhall foon examine the juftnefs of the 
conclufion which he endeavours to draw from this circumftance ; 
in the mean time I would wilh to fix the attention of the reader 
upon the manner in which he has amplified this intereftingdifco very. 
He quotes the paffage from Strabo,t and fets out in his tranflatioa. 
of it, by making Troy a town^ which in the original is xw/x»i, a vil- 
lage.^ In the next page he calls it a City in Arabia, then proves it 

N O 2'E S. 

♦If the Reader wiflies to know my reafons for fuppofing Strabo never to have been in the 
Troad, he will find them detailed in the fecond part of this work. 

f The bare name of Troy being found in Egypt, is no more a proof of its not exifting in- 
Phrygia, than the names of the Egyptian Thebes, and Babylon are of the non-exiflence of the 
Boeodan, or AiTyrian metropolis : But Ilium, Ida, Dardanla, Gargara, &c. have unfortunately no 
duplicates on the Banks o£ the Nile. 



X Strabo 1, xvii. p. i i6a» Strabo, however, found neither Ilium nor Ida in Egyptr 

% Bryant, page 60. 
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fuch by a quotation from Stephanus. It may be obferved that 
here we have no tranflation, but in fadl the quotation will 
not bear tliis confl:ru<5lion ; the words of it are : " Ttbcre is 
alfo a Troy hi Egypt ; " * and furely this does not prove either 
the fize or nature of the place. In the next page he flightly 
mentions a paflage of Diodorus concerning it, and then ampHfics 
the power of this imaginary City, by making it the key to Egypt, 
Eaftward ; and laflly, aflerts it to have been the fame as the fortrefs 
Babylon, though Strabo, by a miflake, makes them different ; for 
which contradicSlion of Strabo he brings no contrary authority, or 
any one femblance of an argument, f 

It muft be obferved that the objedl of Mr. Bryant, in this part 
of nis work, was to prove that this Egyptian Troy was too confi- 
derable to have been founded, as Strabo tells us, by the Trojan 
captives, who were carried thither by Menelaus, for fays he, " who 
caQ poffibly believe that a City in Arabia was built, or a colony 
founded there by Trojan captives ?*' but if this Troy was only a 
village, and if there were alfo other inftances of towns being 
founded by captives, the objedlion will be anfwered. Let us turn 
once more to Diodorus 4 I^ the very fentencc before that wliich Mr. 
Bryant quotes, we fhall find the following account of the Egyptian 
Babylon. § " Of the Egyptian captives, fome taken in Babylonia re- 
volted againft the Government, not being able to bear the hard- 
fhips of the public works. Thefe ieizing on a fortified caftle near 

NOTES. 

• Es-i j^ rns Aiywru TfOia. Sec Bryant, p. 61—2. 

f Bryant, page 62 — 3.— — t Diodorus Scculus, 1. i. page 52. 

§ Babylon was found in Egypt, the Afiatic Babylon is now as much obliterated as the Aiiatic 
Troy ; was it therefore equally a fiftionf if Mr. Bryant is<:onfillcnt he muft think it fo. 

the 
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the riveij made war on the Egyptians, and laid wade the adjoining 
country, but at laft an amnefty being granted them, they colonifed 
that place which from their native country they have called 
Babylon.'* From a fimilar caufe, they fay, that Troy which dill 
exifts near the Nile, received its name. ' For Menelaus returning 
from Ilium with many captives was driven to Egypt. Here the 
Trojans revolting from them, feized a certain poft and combated 
until their fecurity being eftabliflied, they fovindeda town to 
which they gave the name of their native city. We fee then 
from this curious account that Diodorus every where confirms 
the teftimony of Strabo, that Babylon wajs by no means the fame 
city as Troy, and that it is itfelf an inftance of a confiderable place 
founded under the very fame circumftances. Were there no other 
towns founded by fugitives ? and were Carthage and Magna 
Graecia, Ionia, iEolia, and Doris, equally the offspring of fable ? 
Certainly, they whofe attachment to a fyftem is not ftrong enough 
to make them fet afide pofitive fadb, muil acknowledge that 
Strabo*s ftory is at leaft more likely than Mr. Bryant's, as it is 
fupported by the concurrent teftimony of other refpe<5table 
writers. The whole amounts, then to no more than this, in 
Strabo's time there was a village called Troy in Egypt, which 
Diodorus fuppofed to have been formerly more confiderable, and 
which both of them agree was built by the Trojan captives, car- 
ried thither by Menelaus. The exiftence of this village, furniflies 
Mr. Bryant with another curious conjedture in fupport of his 
hypothefis. 

* There had been, Mr. Bryant " imagines, f" in ancient times Acon]taurtofMr.. 

BiYANT*8 unfupport* 

ed cither by argument: 

NOTES, or authority^. coolW^ 

dered. 

• Concerning a war of Troy in Egypt and of Memnon the Ethiopian. Bryant, p. 62. 

t Bryant, p. 62. The word, " imagine/' is Mn Bryant's own j what a weak bafis is imagination 
&r 6) bold and lofty » fuperftru&ure f 
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fomc great war in Egypt and a powerful conteft a^out diis par^ 
iicular place. As far as this conjedlure refts on the antiquity and 
ftrength of this Egyptian fortrefs, it is partly anfwered in the laft 
chapter ; but Memnon, the -Ethiopian, came as an auxiliary to 
Troy, and his introdudlion, which is extraordinary if we place the 
theatre of the war inPhrygia, isconfiftent withprobability if weplace 
it in Egypt, The upper regions of Egypt, Mr. Bryant obferves, 
were particularly called -Ethiopia. There were however feveral 
other nations called ^Ethiopians, of which he enumerates four, and 
of which a very detailed account maybe found inDiodorus. Homer 
defcribes them as inhabiting the extremities both of the Eaftern 
and Weftern world ; and Diodorus will enable us to afcertain 
from which of thefe Memnon came, who he was £uppofed to be, 
and what were his connexions with Troy. " Tithonus, the brother 
of Priam, proceeded with an army Eaftward, through Afia, as 
far as Ethiopia, from whence afofe the ftory of Memnon, his fon, 
being born of Aurora; who was afterwards killed by Achilles, 
when he was ferving as an auxiliary to the Trojans.*** Now 
it will be obferved that Memnon, the Son of the Morning, came 
from the provinces of Eaftern Afia ; a refidence much more 
fuited to the morning than the Southern fands of Upper Egypt. 
His connexion with Troy in Phrygia is accounted for, fince he 
was the fon of Tithonus, poflibjy by an iEthiopian mother ; but 
it will be more difficult for Mr. Bryant to render this ftory con- 
fiftent with the idea of a war in Egypt, fince that country is full 
as far removed as Phrygia from the Eaftern refidence of Memnon 
and Tithonus ; and it is much eafier to imagine that Menmon 



• Diodorus. B, iv. p. 319. 
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came from the Eaft to Troy, a nephew, and auxiliary to Priam, 
than to refer him, together with all the other heroes of Greece 
and Afia to the diftant fcene where Mr.. Bryant conjedures the 
ftory to have originated. If we cannot fuppofe that Memnon 
travelled from -Ethiopia into Phrygia, can we believe that the reft of 
the Trojan auxiliaries travelled from Aiia into Egypt ? but if Mr. 
Bryant denies the fadl, and attributes the whok of the ftory to 
Homer s imagination, he muft allow that this circumftance of 
Memnon may be equally imaginary, and in that cafe the reft of 
the ftory is confiftent even according to his ideas ; but the tradi- 
tion relative to Tithonus which I have quoted from Diodorus, 
fhews that the ftory did not wholly reft on Homer's authority, 
and vindicates him from the charge of inconfiftency in relating 
what was probably the popular ftory of thefe early ages. 

In the next chapter * Mr. Bryant fets out by recapitulating fome Extreme uncwtainty 
arguments which we have already treated of, particularly that there rrraidbfrthpuceof 
were traditions and writings concenung a Trojan war previous to 
the Iliad and Odyffey. He obferves diat writers differ greatly 
about the time of Homer's birth, and he is therefore inclined to 
fuppofe that he is by no means of that antiquity to which he has 
been generally, raifed. Writers who have ftated the fuppofed 
aera of Troy, introduce him afterwards at various intervals, ac- 
cording to their caprice, or their imperfedl information ; thus 
fome ftate this interval to have been no more than eighty years, 
whilft fome advance it to five hundred. Writers differ therefore 
extremely about the time of Homer, and no lefs about the place 
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of his nativity. I muft however obferve that this extreme un- 
certainty about the aera of Homer entirely deftroys the poffibility 
of proving v^hat writers did really treat of this fubje6l before him, 
fince it is not at all knpwn when he exifted. It is fortunate that 
his poems having come down to us, we are in pofleilion of proofs 
that he really did exift, fince otherwife the inconfiftency of the 
ftories related of him, would in all probability have induced Mn 
Bryant by a fimilarity of reafoning to perfuade us that the Poet 
as well as his Troy was a fidlion of the ancients. 

Enumeration of the Mr. Bryant howcvcr infifls farther, that at whatever time Homer 
H^m^\tn^^^^^^^^ lived there were perfons before him who had written upon the 
fame fubje(5l. He once more mentions Daphne of Thebes, ftiled 
the Sibyl, and Phantafia of Memphis. ButDaphne wa« of Thebes in 
Bceotia, and did not write at all on this fubjedl. Diodorus who 
is the only author that mentions her, and from whom Mr. Bryant 
quotes, informs us that flie verfified the Oracles at Delphos, with, 
wonderful genius, and * that from her. Homer borrowed many 
verfes to adorn his works. A poet may borrow words and verfes,. 
and by no means write upon the fame fubjedl as the poet whom 
he plunders, neither can we cafily fuppofe the verfified refponfes 
of the Pythian Apollo to have been the groundwork of Homer's 
Epic ftory. This lady then was neither an Egyptian nor an Epic 
poetefs. — ^Phantafia of Memphis, appears from her name to have 
had but little pretenfions to Egyptian extradion, and flie wrote 
concerning a war of Ilium and an Odyffea when certainly neither 
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• This account of Daphne and Phantafia is mere repetition, (fee page 33.) but the tautology 
is not to be afcribed to me. Where the fame arguments are twice brought forward, the feme 
anfwer is twice required. 
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Ilium nor Odyileus, (Ulyffes) were transferable to Egypt. Theotlier 
writers on the Ilian war, prior to Homer, wereSifyphusCous, an au- 
thor mentioned by Ttzetzes and Jdian. Malala; Syagrius mentioned 
by JElian,* and a woman called Helena, mentioned^by Ptolomy 
Hephaeitiott as quoted by Photius. The very exiftence of thefe 
writers is extremely dubious, we know neither the time in which 
they wrote, nor the part of Greece in which they lived ; how then are 
we to determine their priority to Homer? Are f ^lian, Ptolomy, and 
Photius, to decide a queftion that carries us back to high antiquity 
by their unfupportei aflertion? But what ufe will Mr. Bryant make 
of this, even if we grant his argument ? Did any of thefe Authors 
mention a war of Troy in Egypt ? Or has any one of the critics and 
grammarians through whofe obfcure pages their names and fcraps 
have been transfufed, informed us they had done fo ? No ; if they 
wrote at aU, their writings confirm and accord with Homer, at 
kaft fo we muft continue to believe, till Mr. Bryant, from his* co- 
pious fund of recondite Uterature, fliall produce a paiTage from at 
leaft one ancient author, which points Egypt out as the theatre of 
the Trojan war. 

Till then we muft fuppofe that the Grecian authors, prior to ^,,„,ur .nfin^ 
Homer, wrote upon a Grecian ftory, and what is ftiU more extra- [5pofiu«.""""'' 
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tion which X LZr K? V ,T^ , ' ^*"""' '^ ""^'*»" °»»'^" ^^ refponfiblc for an affcr- 
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ordinary, that Phantafia of Memphis celebrated the war of Ilium 
and the wanderings of Odyffeus; an abfurdity, which, fo far from 
being removed by transferring the ftory to Egypt, will be made 
ten times ftronger, as in that cafe Syagrius, Sifyphus, Helen, 
and Homer, were juft as abfurdly employed in celebrating a 
tranfadlion totally foreign to their country. Therefore affuming 
the antiquity and the real exiftence of all thefe authors, the ftory 
of the Phrygian war acquires a ftronger degree of authority : 
Thefe writers afford a teftimony ftill ftronger than that of Homer, 
as being more ancient, and fince they coincide with Him, I leave 
it to the reader to draw the inference. 

in"nI!JJ?"nw*'lfe ^^* ^H^^^^ ^^^ f^ys, " that * Homer borrowed his account is 
Twnfcribcrofafajfc. manifcft, though it is Hot fo clcar to whom he was indebted for 
it.** While I contend for the hiftorical truth of the ftory, it is 
very far from my purpofe to prove that he invented it. Many 
of the accounts tranfmitted differ widely from Homer ; to the lift 
Mr. Bryant gives one ftill more numerous might be added, we 
might quote from f Herodotus the traditions of Afia concerning 
Troy as well as thofe of Egypt, and I would then call upon Mr. 
Bryant even from the traditions of his favourite country, to bring 
one paffage out of all this contradidlory evidence which tends to 
remove Ilium out of Phrygia, or to make the Troja of Egypt the 
Ilium of Homer.J What then is the inference which common- 
fenfe points out to us ; that the articles in which thefe variable 

teftimonies 

NOTES. 

• Concerning the different accounts tranfmitted. Bryant, p. 66. 

f Herodotus, 1. i. p. 3. 

J As the inference here drawn from the inconfiflcncy of the ancient accounts is in effedl the 

fame which I deduce from the accurate and uniform confiflency of Homer, I may appear to draw the 

fame conclufiop from contrary premifcs. To obviate fuch an objedion I will remind the reader 
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» 

teftimonies agree arc indifputable fads, whilft thofe in which they 
differ are the ftrongeft proofs, that inftead of tranfcribingfromone 
another their authors confulted the imperfedl though decifive tefti- 
mony of general tradition. As Mr. Bryant himfelf has made ufe 
of this very mode of reafoning to prove the Mofaic account of 
the Deluge, and as he has difplayed the greateft ingenuity in 
tracing that fadl through the different traditions of different na- 
tions, how can he refill this inference ? The accounts of the 
Trojan war are furely not more various than the accounts of the 
flood ; in both cafes their variety proves their generality and their 
generality proves their truth. 

Let us however confider who are the authors on whofe 
contradictions he lays fo great a ftrefs. Different anecdotes 
concerning Achilles and Iphigenia are differently related 
by Eufebius (apud Scaligerum) ; Ptolemy Heph. apud Pho- 
tium ; Scholia of ApoUonius, Philoftratus, Tzetzes, Antoninus 
LiberaHs, Hyginus, and the poetical writers Lucretius, Proper-, 
tins, Euripides and Ovid. Obfcurity, comparative modernifm 
or poetical licence form the charaaeriftics of the whole lift. 
The common tradition, or rather the tradition which has be- 
come common fince Virgil and * Ovid adopted it in their writ- 

N o TE s. 

thnt the inconfiftency of an author with himfelf docs invali&fe the whole of his teftimony, but 
that the variations which always take place when two people relate the fame ftory, have direftly 
the contrary efFedl, as it fhews the fources of each to have been different thougli concurrent in 
their general tenor, and therefore implies a more extenfive belief of the fad than if they could 
be fuppofed to have copied from one another. This mode of arguing is dircdly the reverfe of 
Mr. Bryant's, who contends that thcfe inconfiftent traditions deflroy their own credibility, and 
that the confiftency of Homer is a proof of his falfehood. 

• I am aware that the death of Aftyanax is mentioned prior to this by Euripides. Whatever 
was his fate, however, it is not celebrated by Homer; who only names the poilerity of iEneas 
as fucceeding to the government. His flory then is uncontradiftcd by the early writcra, and 
conhrmed by the tradition of the Scepilans,— Eurip. Troad. 
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ings, afferts that Aftyanax was killed in Troy, and that Afcaniaa 
fled with his father to Italy. But there were writers who affirmed 
that this account was by no means true. Strabo* feems to have 
obtained a tradition from the people of Scepfis deriving their 
origin from thefe very perfons, whofe pofterity are faid to have 
reigned there a long time ; and this is favoured by the evidence 
of Homer, who fays that the family of JEneas fliould fucceed to 
the rule over the Trojans. Why then, fays Mr. Bryant, fhould 
not this ftory be as true as any other ? Why indeed ? But fince 
it bears every mark of authenticity, fince the Scepfians had fuch 
a tradition and lived fo near the fpot, fince Homer's prophecy 
can only be confidered as the record of what happened after the 
fall of Ilium their coincidence is of the greateft confequence. It 
illuftrates and confirms the account of Homer, and puts Mn 
Bryant under the difagreeable neceffity of transferring not only 
Troy, but Scepfis, Cebrenia, and Ida, to the borders of the Nile.f 
There was alfo a town in the diftridl of Scepfis which bore the 
name of j£neas ; the town exifls to this day and retains the name 
£n6. Every circumftance then in this ftory whilft it confutes 
the ornamented relations of fubfequent writers, corroborates the 
fimple tale of Homer, whofe unembellifiied account, independent 
of fuch corroboration, bears the ftrongeft internal marks of hifto- 
rical veracity. 

But according to Mr. Bryant many of thefe variations in 
the ftory esifted before the time of Homer, fince in his opi- 
nion his excellence was fuch as to preclude any fubfequent 
deviations. That there were traditions coeval with Homer, and 

NOTES. 

• Strabo> I. xiii. p. 607. — Horner^ ]1. xx. vcr. 306. 

f Strabo> I. xiii. p. 603. 
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pofllbly differing from him, is more than probable ; yet, even 
allowing the fa<Sl, I do not perceive what inference can be drawn 
from it in favour of Mr. Bryant, as thefe varying traditions do 
not any where appear to have removed Ilium in Phrygia to Troy 
in Egypt, or to have ever differed from Homer in the effential 
outline of his ftory. I own however I am inclined to afcribe 
many of the wonderful ftories we read on this fubje<5l to the fertile 
imagination of after-ages, and the emulative fpirit of fi^ion with, 
which Homer's, fame infpired the later poets. But Mr. Bryant 
attributes this inconfiftency to the diflference of the times at which 
the accounts, were brought over from Egypt, and their being 
adopted in various parts of the world. The Greeks he fuppofes 
fubftituted Greek names for Egyptian ones, or at leaft hejlenized 
them according to their own tafte. Does this account for the in- 
conMency obferved ? ♦ and if I fhould allow it to be a difficulty,, 
ftill will Mr. Bryant fay that his fyftem removes it i Upon this 
fuppofition we fee colonies from Egypt bringing over at different 
tunes contradiaory traditions relative to a war in Egypt, thefe 
traditions affume in Greece a new form, are adorned with Grecian 
names, are adapted by piecemeal to a real fcene in Phrygia in the 
plain of Ilium, and Ilium is new-named Troy, from a Troy in 
Egypt to which every one of thefe ftories fhould again be referred. 
It is extremely Angular that not one of thefe traditions, however 
contradiaory, fhould be adapted to any other country but 
Phrygia, and I would aik how this ftory was fo intimately ana- 
logous to lUum in Phrygia, as to be uniformly referred to that; 

N TE. 

• I woold have it underftood that this conccffion i« only made to Ihew the weaknefs of Mr. 

rf * Y^"*"' '"' ^ "'"' fappofition, fince I by no means aUow that fuch inconfiftency in- 
"^Tr ^ ^"^' """^tion. On the contrary it h the ftrongeft proof of their truth when 
they agree. (See note on p. 42.) 
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fpot only, if it really belonged to another ? Thefe arc arguments 
which every reader will fuggeft to himfelf fo immediately, that I 
wifh only to point them out and will not wafte his patience by 
commenting on them. 

Tnfcrcncesfromfuch Th^ * inferences arc fuch as his foregoing arguments were in- 

ly'^hrJut^^^^ tended to prove; that the ftory of Troy was foreign to Greece, 

thofc prcmifct. ^^^ imported from Egypt. Having fo much invalidated the pre- 

mifes, I can hardly join in the conclufion. A further argument 

which he places here is this — " No genuine hiftory of any country 

was ever rendered fo inconfiftent by the natives. Of this there 

is not one inflance upon record-'* Let us read every pafTage relative 

to the heroic ages of Greece. We fliall find allegory and fiction 

perpetually interwoven with truth. Homer alone drew out of 

obfcurity one bright page of their venerable annals, but are we 

therefore to fuppofe that all the other names celebrated by poets 

and hiftorians as the founders or protedlors of the Grecian dates, 

were foreign to Greece becaufe their (lories are not accurately 

confiftent. It was not till the time of Herodotus that hiftory 

In the Variy^partVS cmcrgcd from her night of fable ; but ftill through that gloom we 

fidered? '^' ^^^* *^°°' caudiftiudly markafew great events in which different writers agree. 

As the fources from which they draw their information are evidently 

not the fame, their traditional inconfiftencies prove the general fadls. 

Mr. Bryant then hints at the improbability of the Phry- 
gisuis, (whom he confiders as a totally diftindl race from the 
Greeks) having names that feem to be derived from a Grecian 
origin. For the prefent, however, he difmiffes this fubjqdl, and 
as he recurs to it with more detail in the fubfequent chapters, 

N O TE. 
• Inferences made from the ancient accounts. 
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we will there confider this objedion in its fuUeft extent. . In the 
mean-time he objedls that Homer feems not to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with Phrygia, fince the deities he there intro- 
duces are not of Afiatic origin, and the gods of Greece are by him 
fubftituted in their room. . Before we fubfcribe implicitly to Mr. 
Bryant's affertion, let us confider the very different language 
of his earlier works. In the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, we 
read that, " On * the difperfion of the Cuthites, the Meropcs came 
** into Greece ; all the Helladians, as well as lonians, were Mero- 
" pians. The Trojans alfo were of this race, and the Poet fpeak- 
" ing of the foundation of Troy, mentions it as a City of Meropians, 
*' v©A»ff |[*€f 0T«v «v6f Mirwv, founded by Dardanus. The Dardani were 
" Atlantians, being reputed children of Eledlra. The Trojans and 
** Myfians were of a different race from the native Phrygians, 

being of the fame language with the people of Hellas and Ionia. 

The Phrygians were defcendants of Japhet and Javan, and pof- 

feffed the whole country except fome diftridls on the fea coaft. 

As they were of a different race, fo they had a different language 
" from the Trojans ; but the Grecians and Trojans were of the 
** fame family, and are introduced as fpeaking the fame language." 

Thus far Mr. Bryant. — ^^OJiftc omnia^^ — ^Who were the Trojans 
of whom he here fpeaks ? Certainly not the inhabitants of a village 
in Egypt ; but a Phrygian nation, of the fame language and 
origin with the Greeks. Why not therefore of the fame names 
end the fame religion ? If Homer then had adopted the religion 
of Rhea and the names of Phrygia, which differed entirely from 

NOTE. 

* Meropes, fAt^vtf, is a commoa epidiet of the Greek writers, and fo hr from defigning a 
particular race, is every where applied to mankind in general ; but this tranflation of the veXts 
tja^oiruf ayB^virtaf, has its etymological ufes in the place where it is applied, Bryant's Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. p. 435. 
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ihofe of Troy and Myfia, he would, according to this ftatement, 
have betrayed the grofleft ignorance. However it is probable that 
the Phrygians alfo had a language and a worfhip, in fome refpedla 
analogous to thofe of Greece. On recurring to Strabo we find 
the following account of them ; ^ the * Phrygians alfo being a co- 
lony from Thrace brought over from thence their myfteries.** 
Thefe myfteries, it appears, were the myfteries of Samothrace, in 
which Rhea, Berecynthia, Attys, and the Diofcuri, were the prin- 
cipal divinities, f We alfo find afterwards an additional proof of 
this, for Strabo farther tells U8,that there were many Thraciannames^ 
common alfo to Troy. The Scaei were a nation in Thrace, they had 
alfo a river Scaeus, and a Scaean wall — fo in Troy there was a Scacan 
gate ; another Thracian horde were called Xanthii — the river neai- 
Troy was Xanthus. The river Arifbus falls into the Hebrus — AnC- 
be is the name of a Trojan town. Rhefus, a Trojan river, is the 
name of a Thracian King. When Mr- Bryant afterwards converts 
at one fweep all the tombs now remaining in Troas into Thra- 
cian Barrows, he feems to acknowledge this genealogy. Whether 
the Thraclans migrated from Afia, or the Phrygians from Thrace, 



NOTES. 

• Strabo, 1. x. p. 471. 

t Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 590, In confirmation of Mr. Bryant's account mentioned from the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, I will notice fome of the nations of Afia, which are given in ancient authors 
as of European origin. Mela (ays, that of the Carians the origin is uncertain, bitf " funt qui 
Pclafgos exiftimant/» 1. i. c. 16.— The Ciconians were Thracians from the Banks of the Hebrus. 
The Paeonians were Macedonians. Strabo, p. 323. (49S.) 

The Paphlagonians were a colony fcnt from Arcadia, led by a fon of Phineus, King of that 
Country. Statii Theb. viii 255. Valer. Place, iv. 444. In Macedonia from the earlieft times we 
find the names of Alexandres and Philippos, a fiire proof cither that the Umgtfage was Greek or 
their names hellenized by Greek writers ; their Kings claimed their defccnt from Hercules^ 
Di onys. Halicamafs. declares that Troy had a Greek original, p. 27, and 49. The Pelafgi 
were Arcadians ; at Ir aft fome of them were, Strabo, p. 230, and 620,— They colonifed Le(bo» 
and Imbros. Herodot. Terpfich. c« 26* 
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is of little confequence, they had the fame language and religion. 
What thefe were in Thrace the fragments of the Thracian 
Orpheus, Mufxus, and Thamyris will fufEciently evince. But thefe 
fragments it will be faid are not authentic; perhaps they are not, but 
they are of fuch an antiquity that the forgery will equally prove the 
affertion. If Chatterton had difcovered Rowley in French, there 
would have been but Uttle room for controverfy. In the lift I 
have juft given, Xanthus and Xanthios are undoubtedly names of 
Greek derivation, therefore all the colonifts of this part of the 
world feem derived from a common ftock. That Rhea and the 
other myftic gods were the deities of Thrace, there is no doubt, 
from the paflages I have quoted, yet we find the * Mufes, Libe- 
thrides, Bacchus, and more particularly Mars, perfedlly naturalifed 
amoUjjft them. The Grecian gods were not therefore introduced 
here by Homer; but the two nations had an analogous religion. It 
is true, however, that Homer in the Iliad, "takes no notice of Rhea, 
Dindymene, Berecynthia, the great mother of the gods, the mighty 
mother ;'* But in the nature of thefe myfteries weftiall find the reafon 
of it. This whole worfhip was myftic, and totally apart, like that 
at Eleufis, from the every day religion of the uninitiated. The 
TTf^f^fot or affeffors of Rhea, who were joined in worfliip with 
her are fcarcely known by name ; even her priefts were wrapt in 
obfcurity; the Cabiri, the Curetes, and the Corybantes are names 
which Strabo and Diodorus in vain attempt to define. The 
deities of the Synod were fo facred, that their very names were 
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• Strabo, 1. X. p. 47 1 . " On Thracia's hills the Lord of war 

" Has curbed the ifiiry of his car." Gray, 
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myftic. la it o¥OfA.ATx dvT^v iVi jtAunxa.* Such werc the myfteries of 
Sainothrace, or rather fuch is all we know of them. Like thofe 
of Eleufis they did not furnifli out any epic machinery to the 
poets of Paganifm, for it was facrilege to divulge the fecrets of 
their worfhip. Homer, therefore, has recourfe to the received 
religion of the country, perhaps of his own country more par- 
ticularly ; but it will be remembered that the Greeks and Romans 
found their own gods in every country they invaded : Refemblance 
of attributes alone identified the Ztuc, Jupiter, and the German 
Taranis; A6nvny Pallas, and Minerva; A»i/t*»fl»if and Ceres j Aiimivf and 
Pluto ; *H(pa»ro?, Vulcan and Mulciber ; Af1«/Aic, Diana, and Bri- 
tomartis ; A^poW^i, Venus, Mylitta, Alitta, and Metra ; and a 
thoufand others.J Be therefore the local names of Phrygian gods 
what they might, a Greek writing to Greeks would adopt the names 
by which they were worfhipped in his own country. But Berecyn- 
thia does not preclude Jupiter andherother children,fincefhewas the 
mother of all the gods who are mentioned; her own charadler however 
would not have fuited well with a field of battle. For the fame rea- 
fon perhaps Homer no where mentions Ceres, who was likewife a 
myftic deity. We find alfo that though thefe myfteries were prin- 
cipally obferved inSamothrace andPhrygia^yet many nations of the 
Greeks participated in their celebration. Thus we find the Curetes 
in Acarnania, ^tolia, and Crete ; the Cabiri in Lemnos and Im- 
brus J f and the Greeks with many of the barbarous nations, fent 
proceflions (xo/txir«») thither in the fame manner as to Delos. It 
feems therefore probable from thefe circumftances, that the religion 

NOTES. 

• Strabo, I. x. p. 473. Virg. Mn. 1. v. 784. 

t Strabo 1. x. p. 471^ and fcq. 

t See Vincent's Voyage of Ncarchus^ p. 477, the note. 
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of Phrygia was received in Greece, and it is equally probable 
that the gods of Greece were to be found in Phrygia. 

The Phrygians, it is faid, laid claim to bii[b antiquity, they vied . Phrygian cuim. to 
with the Egyptians who allowed their priority ; this is told Wered. 
%is, fays Mr. Bryant, by Herodotus, who alfo admits their pre- 
cedence. I will tranilate the pafTage referred to. " The * Egyp- 
tians, before the reign of Pfamraetichus, efteemed themfelves the 
mod ancient race of human kind j but Pfammetichus being King, 
wifhed to fatisfy himfelf who had really the beft claim to anti- 
quity, and fince that time they have looked upon the Phrygians 
as prior to themfelves, but they rank themfelves before all other na- 
tions. For Pfammetichus being long unable to invent any way of 
afcertaining what race of men were really the oldeft, thought at 
length of the following expedient ; He gave two children, newly 
born of poor parents, to a Ihepherd, ordering him to breed themwith 
his flock, and never to utter any found of voice before them, but 
keep them apart in an empty fhed ; to bring them fhe goats to 
nurfe them at ftated times,and when they left oflf milk to give them 
fuch food as might then be proper. This Pfammetichus did, defiring 
to hear what diftina word would firft be fpoken by them, after 
they had grown to the age when they would leave off their inar- 
ticulate wailings ; and the event alfo anfwered his expedation ; for, 
when they were now two years old, both the children, tottering for- 
ward when the fhepherd opened the door and was coming in to 
them, cryed out Beccos and ftretched out their hands. The Ihepherd 
at firft faid nothing of what he had heard ; but the fame word being 
conftantly repeated whenever he attended them, he mentioned it 

NO TE. 
• Herodotus I. ii, c. 2. 
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to his mafter, who ordered him to bring the children before him, 
Pfammetichus hearing this himfelf, afked what nation called any 
thing by the name of Beccos^ and found upon inquiry that it was 
thePhrygian name for bread. In confideration of this circumfiance, 
therefore, the Egyptians acknowledge the Phrygians to be a more 
ancient race ; thefe fadls I heard from the priefts of Vukan at 
Memphis." This is all that Herodotus fays on the fubjedl, and 
the reader might wifli in vain for clearer proof of the antiquity 
of Phrygia. 

guIgL^of G%"cVn"ot But amid ft all this confufion and intermixture of nations, 
T^t:o\C^t^r\ a very confiderable clafs of them is acknowledged by Mr. 
Homer. Bryaut * himfelf, as being of Grecian race. Their names there- 

fore were not introduced into Phrygia by Homer. Of thefe Mr. 
Bryant himfelf reckons the Trojans, Myfians,and other inhabitants 
of the coaft. All arguments drawn from their names are therefore 
anfwered by his own conceflion. Had Homer indeed given them 
other denominations we fhould then have been juftified in drawing the 
fame conclufion with Mr. Bryant. But the Phrygians arefometimes 
mentioned as feparate from the Trojans : in the catalogue of the 
Trojan allies f they are led from the diftant Afcania by 
Phorcys and Afcanius, whofe names are not derived from Greek, 
and we learn that fome of the Phrygians fpoke a different language. 
A great many of the Trojan names have obvioufly roots foreign 
to Greece. Priam, ^neas, Anchifes, we in vain feek for in that 
language ; but it is true that declinable terminations, according 

NOTES. 

• See Analyfis of Aixrient Mythology in the place above cited. Vol. iii, p. 435. And alfo of the 
Pebfgi, Cauconcs, and Leleges. Vol. iii, 385. 

f Br>'antl, ii. p. 862. 
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to the genius of the Greek language, are uniformly added ; this 
is not only excufable, but neceflary in a Grecian, whofe language 
depended on its powers of inflexion ; and we find it pradlifed by 
every hiftorian of antiquity.* The names of Perfian kings are 
hellenized in Herodotus, as much as thofe of the Afiatic heroes 
are in Homer. As the 'Carians were eafe«fO(pftryo» or of a bar- 
barous language, a reafon is contained in the very epithet for 
declining to ufo fonae at leaft of their native names ; Greek ver- 
fions of the fame import, and certainly Greek terminations would 
be fubftituted for them. Thus it is clear that Amphimachus 
was a Greek name, but Naftes, the other leader, appears to have 
retained his original appellation, made capable of a Greek 
inflexion. How can Mr. Bryant fay that Homer gave to thefe na- 
tions on the coaft of Afia the names that they bore after the 
Grecians had colonifcd the f coafl, when he himfelf tells us in ano- 
ther place, that at a period long before this Jecond Ionian migra- 
tion, the people of Troy, Myfia, Ionia, and Hellas, were of the 
fame family ? Whether, by Meropes was formerly underftood a 
particular race or not j and however others may doubt his inge- 



NOTES. 

• Terminations of this fort arc conftantly made ufc of in Greek, even where poetical motives do 
not require them. The Mithridath, Rehum, Sbimfhai, Tabeel, and fiifhlam of the Canonical £zra» 
appear in the Apocryphal Efdras under the names of Mithridates, Rathumos, SemelIios« TabelUos, 
andBelemos. See Ezra, iv. 7, 8, and i Efdras, ii. 11. xvi. 30. Are not thefe names as apparently 
Grecian as moft of thofe recorded in Homer's catalogue ? The radicals of Achillcus, Aias, Odyf- 
feus, Idomene^, Merion, and a hundred others, are jufl as much loft as thofe of Priam, ^neas, 
Anchiies, &c. The names of many places alfo>as Kiffos, Erymanthos, Pholoe, Corinthos, &c. &c. 
are not now to be traced to any root in Greek, are ihcy therefore not Grecian ? and when we are in 
the fame ignorance with regard to many of the other names, becaufe we know not the radicals of 
the Afiatic language, are we to conclude that they were not Afiatic, nay more, that they were 
Greek, becaufe Homer and his countrymen had hellenized them } 

t In the places above cited. Vol. iii. p. 385, 435, and other places in the third vol. 
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nious conjectures on this part of ancient mythology, ftill againft 
him the argument is conclufivc. Inftead therefore of cavilHng at 
the Greek appellatives, if Mr. Bryant had taken them to pieces with 
half his ufual etymological talents, I have no doubt but he could 
have traced them back to any one language he had been pleafed 
to aflSgn. 

co„21l«cy^h?^^^^^^^^^^ " Homer," fays Mr. ♦ Bryant, *^ was engaged in a period of ob^ 
Cai^iy!^""'"'*'^* ^c^rity, and being to adapt his hiftory to another age and a 
different race of men, he was obUged to render it confident with 
the traditions of the people for whom he wrote." Confiftency is 
not a fault in any hiftory, certainly, and whether the hiftory was 
naturally confiftent, or made fo by Homer's judgment, it can 
hardly be brought forward as a proof of its falfehood. " But he 
has invented names and charadlers ; and made them plaufible by 
anecdotes and genealogies." So plaufible indeed, that the nations 
of Greece and Troy quoted thefe genealogies as their titles of 
defcent ; fo plaufible that Pericles claimed his defcent from Neftor, 
and was believed at the moft learned period of his learned country. 
If then fuch names were given as might have exifted, and anec- 
dotes and genealogies recorded which might have taken place,, 
who fhall contradiiSl Homer and argue from the probability of 
a faiSl's being true, that therefore it was falfe, and the ftory adapted 
to the occafion ? Is this logical ? and would Mr. Bryant allow 
the inference on any other fubjefl ? 

" But moft of thefe genealogies ended in a god^" Of this 
Mr. Bryant gives many inftances. He had told us however 
in the page before that Homer was engaged in a period of 

NO TE. 

^ Farther confiderations concerning names, and likewiie of fiuniUes. Bryant, p. 76. 
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obfcurity, when letters had juft been introduced into Greece ; 
yet here he blames him for not poflefling the genealogy of 
his heroes for more than one or two generations. Really if he 
had given us more it would be a ftrong proof of his invention, 
but a bad argument of his veracity, provided the days were in fa£t 
as obfcure as Mr; Bryant himfelf fuppofes them* In thofe times 
when a man diftinguilhed himfelf by an heroic adlion, he raifed 
his family into notice, perhaps into riches and power. The 
flattering zeal of a grateful people traced back his origin till their 
brief tradition was loft in an obfcurity which imaginatiojx 
affigned to Beings of fuperior order. Have we not at this hour, 
the letter from Olympias to Alexander, gravely affuring him 
that he was not the fon of Jupiter ? If fuch was the folly of 
the age, even in the refined days of Alexander, can we be 
furprifed at the popular ftories of great men's genealogies, during 
** a period of obfcurity," in a nation by nature both fuperftitious 
and poetical ? A poet naturally availed himfelf of the wild my- 
thology of the times, and peopled his poem with the kindred of his 
Deities. Such is the condudl of Homer, and fuch is the condudl of 
nature. If Homer alone had brought forward the gods fome 
doubt might have arifen, but we find every hero of the times make 
the fame claim to a divine original with thofe of the Poet : which 
fhews that thefe celeftial pedigrees were not peculiar to Homer, and 
that his cuftoms and ftory are only recorded, not invented by him* 

To the name and charadler of Agamemnon, Mr. Bryant next on thrnamc of"Agl. 
brings forward an objedion, which, he repeats in a fubfequent °^'"^^°'°'*^'*'"'^ 
chapter. * It feems from Homer, that Agamemnon was cota-r 

NOTE. 
• Sec Bryant. Concerning the heroes who were deified. 
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mander in chief and king of the " powerful Mycenae j" but Mr. 
Bryant fays, there is no reafon to think Mycenae was ever a place 
of fuch eminence as Homer makes it. He ihould have fliewn, 
however, that there was fufficient reafon to be fure of the con- 
trary, fince Homer's evidence is good till contradidledby an evi- 
dence equally pofitive and equally authentic. The dates of 
Greece were fo far from looking upon Homer, as Mr. Bryant does, 
that we find him quoted by their lawgivers and ambafladors to 
afcertain differences arifing from claims of territory. We find in 
Plutarch, that when the Athenians and Megarenfians made pre- 
tenfions to the pofleffion of Salamis, the difpute was referred to 
Sparta. Before their affembly Solon pleaded the rights of his 
country, and one principal ground of claim were two lines 
from Homer ; 

This ftory is confirmed to us by Demofthenes; f it is alluded to by 
Ariftotle, andD. Laertius is alfo another tranfcriber of it. Now if 
Homer was made an arbiter to decide property in Greece, I fee 
no reafon to doubt his evidence with regard to Mycenx. 

But w<(ifind other ancient authors believing and confirming that 
evidence. Straboij: gives us the following account of Argos and 
Mycenae. " At firft," he fays, " Argos was the moft powerful, after- 
wards Mycenae took the lead, in confequence of the fons of Pelops 

NOTES. 
• Horn. II. 1. u. V. 557.— t Dexnollh. de felf. legat. p. 332. Ariftot. Rhetor. 1. 1. c. ult. 

X Strabo, 1. viii. p. 372. 
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leaving Argos to fettle there. For all the power devolving on 
the fons of Atreus, Agamemnon, the elder, being fovereign, 
his good fortune and courage enlarged his dominions, and 
added Laconia (or as fome read Argolis) to his kingdom. For 
his brother Menelaus held Laconia. Agamemnon commanded, 
therefore, Mycenae, the diftridl as far as Corinth and Sicyon, 
and the country which was then called Ionia and -figialia, and 
which has in later times been called Achaia. But after the death 
of Agamemnon and the end of the Trojan war, Mycenae declined, 
and that chiefly at the return of the Heraclidae." A ftill flronger 
evidence is furnilhed in this page by Mr. Bryant himfelf. "Thucy- 
dides" (fays his note) "mentions it as a mean place : Muxuvai juukjoj/ ny, 
but fuppofes it to have been once of greater repute, for which he 
gives no reafon.*" The paflage inThucydides is however as follows. 
** Now becaufe Mycena has been a/mall place^ or if any other town 
of thofe times Ihould feem of fmall importance, let not any one from 
fo deceitful a circumftance conclude that the expedition (to Troy) 
was lefs than the poets reprefent, or than fame has reported it. 
For if the city of Lacedaemon fhould be defolated, and only the 
temples and the foundations of their ftru6lures fhould remain, I 
conceive that in the lapfe of years, it would become very doubt- 
ful whether their power had ever equalled their renown. For 
though they poffefs two fifths of the Peloponnefus, and govern 
the whole of it, and are at the head of a great alliance ut of it, 
yet it is clear that they would feem inferior to their fame ; fince 
the town is neither compadlly built, nor adorned with temples 
and magnificent edifices ; but confifts of fcattered hamlets after 



N O T E. 
• Bryant, p. 78.r-Thucydidc8, 1. i. c. lo. 
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the early mode of Greece. But if the fame defolacion fhould happen to 
Athens, the power of that City would be thought by pollcrity to have 
doubled that which it reall y poflTefles. Let us not therefore doubt thefe 
hiltories, and eftimate the appearance rather than the ftrength of 
ancient towns." This is at full length the paflage, a part of which 
Mr. Bryant has quoted* If Homer's ftory was plaufible enough to 
fatisfy an hiflorian fo fagacious as Thucydides, and who was well 
acquainted with the ancient hiftories of his own country, I take 
his acquiefcence in the fuppofed power of Mycenae to be an in- 
finitely ftronger teftimony than any unfupported affertion made 
after a fpace of above 2000 years, when all the early hifto- 
ries have perifhed, I have now amply difcuffed the fubjedl 
of Mycenae, with which, if the reader is not fatisfied, he will find 
ftill more in Paufanias,* When Mr. Bryant afferta, therefore^ 
that its primitive fplendor is to be found only in Homer,^ he 
fhould refledl that Homer is now the only authority we have of 
thofe early times ; but that Thucydides mentions Poets in the 
plural number, and 7M0 common fame \ fo that he had concurrent tefti- 
monies, and we have feen the refult of his inquiries in the paflage 
above quoted. " But the wide rule given to it is contradidled 
" by the hiftories of Corinth and other Cities, as may be inferred 
** from Plutarch, Strabo, and other writers." The contrary, 
however, is pretty plainly inferred from the paflage of Strabo 
above quoted, and as Mr. Bryant has not produced one line from 
any of thefe writers, I cannot anfwer the aflertion better, 

Nameiofihebcrocf ** Homet borfows the names of many of hi« heroes from 
particularly, not bor- " provincial deities, known in his time, from whence many of the 

towed from the pro- 
vincial deitiei, or if 

borrowed no proof v 

againft their ciiftence. -NOTE 

• Paoikn. 1. ii. c, 16, ij* 
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" heroes were afterwards fuppofed to have their altars ; which in 
** reality were eredled to the gods whofe names they bore/' Mn 
Bryant el fc where repeats this argument with more detail ; and 
in its proper place the reader will find it fully, and I hope fatis- 
f^iftorily anfwered. He here confines himfclf to the fingle in- 
ftance of Agamemnon, and tells us that "Lycophron*and Clemens 
" Alexandrinus mention altars of Zfu? Ayxi^si^vuv^ fo alfo we find 
" mentioned In Athenagoras.f^ Suppofing Agamemnon, how- 
ever, to have been one of the various names or epithets under which 
Jupiter was honoured, is it not juft as probable that it fhould be 
given to men by the cuftom of the times, as that Homer, in viola- 
tion of every cuftom, fhould adopt a name which could not be 
given to men? — "Euftathius,** he proceeds, "quotes alfo two other 
" titles of Jupiter in this very chapter, fufuxj f»wv and iv^\;fxifu»v^ having 
** wide rule and extenfive command." Admitted ; but Eurycreon 
and Eurymedon are both ufed as proper names by the Grecians.^ 
In another place Mr. Bryant himfelf tells us that Lycurgus was 
only a name of the Sun as worfliipped by the Amonites ; and yet we 
repeatedly find the name of Lycurgus applied to men at diiFerent 

NOTES. 

• Mr. Bryant here quotes two verfcs from Lycophron very rightly, (Bryant p. 79) but as they 
arc prophetic of the future dignity of die hero they cannot be conllnied into a proof that 
Agamemnon had been previoufly a tklc of Jupiter ; befidcs it appears this title was confined to. 
the diftria of Sparta. Tzetzes in his comment on this paflage, fays, *'Ot AAxtiaitxCvioi l^^iravlo 
•Ay«/x«/xyowf Aiw "«^o» hs Vw '^S H^^owr. Canter, Meurfius, and Potter are of the fame opinion, 
and are quoted by Mr. Bryant himfelf. V. 335 of Lycophron is of the fame import, and tends> 
to prove that he ^onfidered the leader of the Grecian hoft as the perfon deified under his name. 

f The paflage from Athenagoras has the fame tendency, however perverted by ^r. Bryant. 
He is adlually fumming up the names of the heroes and heroines who were afterwards worfhipped. 
O' fw» IXths Qtov E'xTo^a \iytt, ^ %i» EXim A^^arttait uns-afMws Vfo<7xwei. Ji Aaxi^a/^w^of 
•Ay«^>wir« A/«, iy *i;Xo»w %» Tvii^ti^u 9vyetli^a, x.r.x.wgi/. Now if Agamemnon was a name of 
Jupiter, and diftind from the hero, the introdudion of him here is totally foreign to the purpofe,. 
and the author fufiiciently explains hi< own meaning by the context. 

t Bryant's Analy. of Anc. Mythology. L. iii. p. 42. 
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aeras of the Grecian hiftory. Whether Jupiter therefore had the 
title of Agamemnon or not, literally proves nothing ; an analo- 
gous argument would lie againft every chriftian name, becaufe 
the fame names are enrolled as faints in a Romifh Calendar. Re- 
curring then to his former aflertion, as if it were a refulting con- 
fequence, he repeats, that "all Homer*s account is ideal. No fuch 
dominion as that of Mycense exifted ; the fuppofition is con- 
trary to all ancient hiftory." — What hiftory ? Does there exift a 
fingle proof of this pofition ? Has Mr. Bryant produced one ? 

ia^»f&c*!To°t°n«^^^^^ It is next after ted * that "Agamemnon was an Egyptian compound, 
uLVu'i'o^S ^^^ imported into Greece. It related to the god Memnon, and 
his worfliip was brought to Argos and Lacedsemon, by the Da- 
naidae and Melampodes from Thebes in Egypt. Aga, we are 
afterwards told, was an ancient title for a leader, and is often com- 
pounded in Greek names as Agenor, Agamedes, Agathyrfus, &c.'* 
If Aga then be indeed a common Greek compound, why ftiould 
Agamemnon be ranked as an ideal being rather than Agamedes or 
the reft? As for the Egyptian conjedlure, and the inconfequent infer- 
ence we here fee deduced from it, I will only obferve to the reader, that 
excepting the fimilarity between the names of Memnon and Aga- 
memnon, there is not the fliadow of a foundation for it. But if 
etymology is to be had recourfe to, we have no occafion to 
tranflate Agamemnon into Egypt: The name is applied 
to an extraordinary hero and to Jupiter. In Greek we 
find ay»y jtxi/tAvwv : vaUe martens^ long remainingj if applied to the 
Hero of Troy ; immortal, if applied to the God. This conjedure 
like the other proves nothing ; it is not however without its ule, 

NOTE. 

• On the purport of the term Agaxnemaon. Bryant, p. 8u 
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it may ferve by an example to convince my reader that etymologi- 
.cal proofs may always be brpught on both fides. We are alfo told 
that Weneftheus, Petes, and Menelaus, were Egyptian compounds* 
The two firft are mentioned in Diodorus, as of Egyptian ex- 
tradlion,* and many of the Greeks, we are informed, did come from 
Egypt. As for Menelaus, though Menes in Egypt gave his 
name to a Nome called Men-el-ai, yet it is very ppflible that 
Greece might call one of her heroes Menelaus'; the fimilarity no 
more proves the non-exiftence of the hero than of the nome* 
f Menelaus, is a Greek compound too, and I have as good a right 
to a Greek etymology as Mr. Bryant to an Egyptian one. Will 
Mr. Bryant deduce alfo Meneptolemus, Menedemus, Menecrates^ 
Menecharmes, &c. all from the Egyptian god Menes ? The argu- 
ment therefore either proves nothing, or, what is of no higher 
logical value, it proves too much. 



Another J difficulty, which with Mr. Bryant is conclufive againft „^^*^*'?f,hc''Lon^ 
the ftory, is, that all the heroes who are enumerated in the cata- Book^ ^n "^IS^VhofJ 



who futvivtd at that 
time. 
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* DiodofUS Sk. 1. i. p. 25. T«* y»f Hmov Toy vetk^a MtnaBtuf rv Tf^Ttvo-cnlos ts T^oion ^an^vs 
Aiyv7rrto9 .wa^^enrx x.t.x. "That Petes> the ^ther of Menellheus, who commanded at Troy, 
was evidently a nstive of Egypt," &c. He adds, however, that he obtained the fovereignty of 
Athena. *' Diodorus, laya Mr. Bryant, *' is certainly in the right ; for Petes is an Egyptian word, 
and Meneftheus a compound of Menes and Theuth. But if Petes emigrated to Athens, and 
Meneftheus commanded at Troy, was it not Troy in Phrygia ? In the fame paflage we £nd that 
, P«tes was called 9ifv«5 *a^a double nature^ and fabled to be half a ipan and half a brute; of which 
the true reafon, as affigned by Diodorus, was on ^wn- vo^tnlm f«Wxft^, EXXw/xrir iCf ^ffidfti, 
** Becanie he was a citizen of two dilFerent'ftates, one Grecian and one Barbarian." If Petes, 
therefore, never left Egypt, and Meneftheus never faw the war of Troy, how is Diodorus in the 
right ? The names of William the Conqueror and all his followers were French, but they have 
never been denied to exift in England. 

f MiFM haw as Meneptolemus from Mms v%Xt(dM, 

X Of the chief heroes in the Grecian arsiy and of their extraordinary prefervation. Bry. p. 83. 
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logue are by Homer reprefented as alive for the moft part ia the 
fequel of the Iliad. They are forty-fix in number, and their 
names all recur again ; fuch a prefervation ia in Mr. Bryant's 
opinion impoffible. How far however is fuch a ftridure to afFed 
the veracity of Homer ? In the fecond book we find the Grecian 
army in the tenth year of the war drawn up in the plain of the 
Scamander. Homer* invokes the Mufe to enumerate " who were 
the leaders of the Greeks and the commanders of their forces/' 

OiTiVf J jjrEjw.W'fC Aavawi^ ^ xii^avot J<r«v^ " who Came iiro "iXiov *' agaiuft 

Troy," at that time. He recounts the Dramatis Perfonae of his 
own Poem : the leaders who were pr^fent in the tenth year 
of the war^ during which alone he details the fadls that 
happened^ If he mentions Protefilaus it is becaufe that being the 
firft who was killed, and the leader whofe ftiip was afterwards 
fet on fire, his charadler had become traditionally remarkable in 
Greece. Philodletes who was abfent is alfo introduced, as upon 
him depended the fate of Troy : but Medon is reprefented as 
leading his troops. And thus in the room of thofe who were 
dead they had alfo fubftituted others who had taken the com- 
mand; and thefe together with fuch chiefs as had furvived, 
are the leaders that are named in the catalogue. This is evi- 
dent, fince Palamedes, who had been killed, is no where men- 
tioned ; and therefore many names now unknown may be in the 
fame manner omitted. Suppofing 10,000 heroes to have died in 
the firfl nine years, what had Homer to do with them, where are 
they ? jufl where Mr. Bryant requires them to be, either dead or 
withdrawn from the w-ar, and confequently from the catalogue 
of the troops and the a(5lion of the Iliad. 



NOTE. 
• Homer II. 1. ii. 
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Another objeaion hinted at in this chapter, is the name of Pro- ..^^^"'"groundTf 
tefilaus, which being given, or at leaft feeming to be given from the ji^o^./rdaurof hi.li' 
event of his death, affords, fays Mr. Bryant, a ftrong intimation 
that the hiftory is a fable. The word Protefilaus means "the 
firft of the people," as Agefilans means the leader of the people. 
Now as Protefilaus was not the firft of the people, and as Agefilaus 
was the leader of his, the argument is much ftronger againft the 
Lacedaemonian King than againft the Trojan warrior. Granting, 
however, that the name * was given him after the event, is that a 
proof that the event never happened ? Certainly it is rather a con- 
firmation of it, as being given in commemoration of his bravery- 

t Having now gone through the different arguments which the forward by'Mr!*S^^^^ 
nature of the ftory fuggefts to him, Mr. Bryant brings forward the J^^'flj;^^ ^fu'.\Z 
opinions of thofe writers, who (as he wiflies us to believe) havefup^ ^^^' 
/or/^^/o^forwardedhis favourite hypothefis. Dion Chryfoftom, whom 
he chiefly dwells upon, is the firft mentioned. But of him hereafter; 
we have now .an earUer authority to difcufs. Anaxagoras, the phi- 
lofopher, who was born about the 70th Olympiad, refided during^ 
the latter part of his Hfe at Lampfacus, % within 45 miles of Troy or 

Ilium ; 



NOTES. 

• What will pofterity thmk of Philip Egalitc, ci-devant Duke of Orleans ? If they reafon 
like Mr. Bryant, they muft conclude that the name was made in confequencc of his Sans* 
Culotifm, and therefore that the French Revolution was a fable. " Dii faciantr 

t The opinions of fome learned perfons amongft the ancients concerning both the city and 
war of Troy. Bryant, p. 86. 

J Anaxagoras perhaps thought of Honaer as Horace did ; and confidered him as a writer.. 
*• Qui quid fit pulchrum quid turpe, quid utile quid non, 
" Planius ac melius Chryfippo & Crantore dicit." 
But though moral or phyfical truths may feem to refult from the Iliad, we have no reafon to deny 

the. 
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Ilitrm ; he firft was of opinion that the whole poem was an allegory j 
of this we are informed by Phavorinus, as quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tins. Metrodorus alfo, as we are told by the fame author, contributed 
much to this opinion of Anaxagoras, fince he was alfo the founder 
of an hypothefis, that the work of the poet was an allegorical 
reprefentation of natural hiftory. Mr. Bryant, therefore, argues 
that fince Anaxagoras is faid to have been the firft who fuggefted 
the idea, there were others afterwards ; amongft thefe weret Zeno, 
a philofopher mentioned in Athenaeus, and Bafil the Great. But 
it proves more, fince it proves that there were none before 
him. Now when the earlieft authority againft the exiftencc of Troy 
can be referred no higher than to the 70th Olympiad,* the firft 
Olympiad of Anaxagoras's life, when he could not be a very vo- 
luminous writer, we ought to eftimate his authority rather cau- 
tioufly. The war of Troy is generally fuppofed to have happened 
about the year 1 183 A. C. the firft Olympiad was in the year 776, 
from hence to the time of Anaxagoras's birth is 280 years more; 
this then forms an interval of no lefs than. 68 7 years. Now as 
he was the firft who doubted the ftory, this diftance of time 



NOTES. 

the troth of the narrative that conveys them. Even where allegory is the avowed objed of a 
poem, hiftorical fafts have been made the means of prcfenting it. Spencei 's Legend of Temperance, 
like all his other Legends contains a clear and palpable moral allegory, but it alio contains an hiHo- 
ricalone, iCnd reprefents the (late of Ireland, under the adminiftration of Lord Grey, and the rebel- 
lion of Lord Defmond. Now, I would aik whether even in this cafe the former allegory is 
deilraftive of the latter ? So far from it, that they are both perfedled. Hiilory herfelf moralizes, 
and all her lefibns are nt^l a^triUs 9^ huanoavvni, 

• When Mr. Bryant gives us the date of Anaxagoras's birth, he would have done well to have 
added that he lived to a confiderable old age, and that if ever he refided at Lampfacus, it 
was not till very late in life, and after the condemnation for impiety, which was paffed on him at 
Athens, had obliged him to leave that city. According to fome Authors he never left it, but 
difed there by a fuicide. — See Diogen. Laert. 1. 1 Segm. 13. He wrote dicrefbrt about Troy 
jbuch later than the 70th Olympiad, and peiiiaps never was there at alL 

fhould 
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HBiould malce us very cautious in truftmg implicitly to his 
opinion. We fliould confider alfo what charadler he had as a 
judge, before we pay deference to his unfupported authority. It 
is curious to obferve, that in the very next fentence we find him 
recorded as believing that the Heavens were an arch of ftone ;*' 
becaufe one ftone was faid to have fallen from the air. If his 
conclufions were frequently fuch as this, we may doubt whether 
the premifes would warrant them. Of Metrodorus we know 
nothing, but both he and Auaxagoras had this fimilarity with 
Mr. Bryant ; they not only pulled down the received fyftem, but 
built up anothen Now they fuppofe the whole ftory allegorical, 
the firft making it fymbolical of virtue and vice, the other of na- 
tural philofophy* Each of thefe three fceptics are therefore con- 
tradidled by the other two, and notwithftanding ihis contradidlion 
they ufe each others authority as far as it coincides with their 
own; their miftakes however in converting Homer into allegory 
are too apparent to be dwelt upon, and from thence we may learn 
how far the vanity of fophiftry might carry them in fupport of a 
Angular hypothefis. But fays Mr. Bryant they lived in Phrygia, 
in or near the part called Troas. The coaft m«{/^ have been known 
to them, they were men of knowledge who would hardly omit an 
opportunity of information. Thefe words, qualified as they are 
with mu^ and hardly ^ fliew that all this is conjecture. A man of 
knowledge would i&^r^/Zy believe ftones fell from heaven, but we find 
that Anaxagoras didbeUeve it,fo that it is poflible thefe menof know- 
4edge and curiofity might not do all thatMr. Bryant afcribes to them. 



NO TE. 

• He is alfo recorded, as maintaining the Sun to be a red hot iron, larger than the Pelopoa- 
nefus. fcvJ^/oj» Imifv^ov Kf ijf,iil^u rhs nt^oqroyni^ot;. Diog« L ii. fee. 8. 

R Neither 
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Neither was the fcene of adlion fo immediately in their neighbour- 
hood. From Lampfacus to Troy, was 45 miles^ to the coaft ftill 
farther. The not finding traces of the city * or country round it is 
afligned by Mr. Bryant as the motive of their fcepticiixn ; but 
this motive is no where afcribed to them by their biographers and 
difciples ; and Mn Bryant is himfelf an inftance of the contrary^ 
for his difbelief is very far from, being founded on an accurate 
knowledge of the plain. Had the hypothefis been well founded 
it would have had more weight at a time when the fadts were 
£0 eafily afcertained ; but Homer's ftory furvived, and the war was 
believed; whilit Metrodorus and Anaxagoras have been configned 
to that oblivion from which Mr. Bryant has raked their memories. 
**Thu8 the moft ancient writers" (IciL Metrodorus and Anaxagoras) 
** either deny," fays he, ^'^the principal events of the war or totally 
**reje<El it." Were they the moft ancient, and does his chronology 
inform him of no writers whofe births were prior to the fcventieth 
Olympiad I If he will confult his jEfchylus, whofe antiquity is at 
feaft fome few years higher ; that author would fhow him how 
common the difierent f traditions were in his time, and how coin- 
cident with the ftory of Troy was the private hiftory of Greece.. 



NOTES. 

• See note on page 64^ It appears very uncertain whether Anaxagoras ever lured at Lamp(a^ 
cus ; and at all evenu as he only lived there the latter part of his life, which was a long one» the 
Book he wrote if not compofed before he faw the plain, was much. later than the 70th Olympiad, 
in which he was bom. 

t iEfchylus was born 525 years A. C. died 456, aged 69- 
Herodotus was born 484 years A. C. died 413, aged 71. 
Anaxagoras was bom 498 years A..C, died 428, aged 70. 
Sophocles was bora 496 years A. C. died 406, aged 90. 
We fee therefore that ^fchylus was prior to Anaxagoras,. and that Herodotus and Sophocles, 
who were contemporaries, may be confidered as older authors, fincc they wrote at an earlier period 
of life. 

Agamemnon, 
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Agamemnon, tKe Choephorae, and the Furies are all inflances of 
it. Sophocles, with every poet of the time, alludes to the hiftories 
of this period. Herodotus, the father of hiftory ; Thucydides 
the moft accurate of hiflorians^ both give it a formal fandlion. ^ut 
as Herodotus is brought forward in evidence againfl me, I will 
beg the reader to attend particularly to Mr. Bryant's argument 
here, and to confult with the original, which I believe will not be 
found very favourable to his hypothefis. Herodotus^ was of 
opinion that the expedition had taken place, but infifts that Helen 
was not there. Having long argued againft this fad aiwi againil 
the authenticity of fome Cyprian veries which mention it ; hav- 
ing endeavoured as much as he could to illuftrate Homer, revert- 
ing to his hiftory, he fays, * adieu now to Homer and the Cyprian 
verfes, Thefe words I will juft obferve are tranflated by Mr. 
Bryant. "Away with them together, a long farewell to each, both 
to Homer and the Cyprian verfes." This fpecimen will p\it the 
reader on his guard againft Mr. Bryant's tranflations, and will 
Ihew him what was in reality the great and contemptuous difdain 
in which Herodotus held Homer. The paflage f from which Mr. 

Bryant 

NOTES, 

• Herodotus, 1. ii. c. i ig. p. 157. n^^w p«» «, ^ t. K«*f,« «n« x-'f"-"- Bryant, p. 90, 
r A-r^"* *"* jadicious criticifm which precedes thefe words, is furely a very ftrange mode 
ofteftifymg contempt, and it is not ufual for an author to elucidate fo elaborately a work he 
defpifes, or to be the biographer of the Pt)et whom he treats with difdain. 

t The Stranger Venus, to whom a Chapel is dedicated in the temple of Pfoteus in Eeypt, 

iT^l r. ." ?; *r ''""S.*"'' °^ "^y"*^"'' ^'^ ^~»"f«^ I »™ i>'fo"»«» A« Helen was 
hofpitably entertained for fome time by Proteus, and alfo becaufe that tie Stranger is a name by 

whKh Venus was never called in any other place ; but, more than all, in anfwer to my inquiries 
concerning Helen, the Pnefts informed me that Alexander having carried her off from her 
CaS M .t*^; uV? ''"/""™ ''°"'' ''"''«='» ^y » ^»ol«°t a»d contrary wind into the 
SSj^nf if *' ' ^\'^''' ^' ^"^ """"^^'^ ^y ^' °^» Slaves, who related the whole 
rfS^dLft ru'^P-^.u''"?*'^'*"^"''"''^^'*^ nponMenelaus. to Thonis, the chief officer 
Of the diftna J and that Thorns, immediately by the foUowing meflage, reported their informa- 
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Bryant quotes ; tranflated as far as it belongs to this queftion, 
the reader will -find in the note below j and thence learn to eftimatc 

the 

W O TE. 

rtion to Proteus, the King at Memphis : " A Stranger, -by birth a Tcacrian/ who has done an un- 
hallowed deed in Greece, has arrived here, he has feduced the Wife of his Hoft, and with her 
and abundant wealth he has been driven on your coafts by a ftorm. Shall we then difmifs him 
with impunity, or make a feizure of fuch articles as are in his pofleffionT' to which Proteus 
returned an order to this ciFcft : " Of whatibever nation the perpetrator of fuch an impious breach 
• of hofpitality may be, feize and fend him to me, that.I may know what he can fay in his own 
defence." Thonis accordingly fecured the perfon of Alexander, and detained his fhips, ^nd lent 
him and Helen, with their effedls, and alfo the Slaves to Memphis, where, being examined by 
Proteus, Alexander both freely acknowledged the family from which he fprung> told the name of 
his country, and related alfo the courfe of his voyage; but prevaricating in his anfwer to the 
King's inquiry, whence he4)ad uken Helen, the evidence of the Slaves waa received to all the 
circumflances.of that criminal tranfa^Uoo, and Alexander was accordingly convinced. Proteus 
then pronounced this fentence : " Did I not hold facred the life of a ilranger, 1 would now, by 
taking your's, avenge the injury you have done to the Grecian. O meaiieft,'baieflof mankini^ 
who, not content with the facrilegious violation of hofpitality in fedacing the wife of your hofl, 
have proceeded ftill farther, to bear her away from him, and with her the effedls of her plundered 
Lord, yoar life is fafe, for you are a ftraiiger, and 1 am now your hoft ; 4)ut the woman and her 
wealth I will not permit you to remove, but referve them for your Grecian hoft till he (hall pleafe 
to claim them. Foryourfelf and the aiTociates of your voyage, I command you within three days 
to leave my realm, on pain of being elfe confidered as enemies."— Such according %o the 
Egyptian Pnefts was the arrival of Helen at the Court of Proteus, and Homer, though he hat 
not adopted it, (for it waa not to hb purpofe) has neverthelefs by fome alluiions perfuaded me 
that he had received the fame account ; he evidently refers to the circuitous voyage of Alexander, 
and intimates his having touched at JSidon in Phoenicia along with Helen.— Hecuba, in the Iliad, 
takes from her wardrobe 

" Works of Sidonian women, whom her fon. 

The godlike Paris, when he cro/Ted the feas 

With Jove-begotten Helen, brought to Troy.*' Iliad vi. itg. 

And Helen in the Odyffey, medicates the wine of Menelaus, and his guefts with herbs of 
(Irange potency. 

*' Such drugs Jove's daughter owned, with fkill prepared* 

And of prime virtue, by the wife of Thone, 

Egyptian Polydamna, given her." On yss. iv. .2 27, 

Menelaus alfo tells Telemachus, that 

"As yet the Gods on Egypt's (hore detained 

Me wifliing home, angry at my negledl 

To heap their altars withflain hecatombs. On yss. iv. 3.51. 

Jt is hence manifefl that Homer was acquainted with the voyage of Alexander into Egypt, for 

Syria, 
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the literary indifference with which Mr. Bryant affedls to 
coniider the truth or falfehood of his hypothefis. But what 
is the natural inference from all this ftory? That a feparate 
tradition of the war of Troy was preferved in the annals of Mr. 
Bryant's favourite country j that his much refpedled Egyptian 
priefts corroborate Homer, fince Thone and Proteus were both 
known to them ; that Menelaus had really arrived there, and we 
have even a circumftantial narration of his condudl. How will 
Mr. Bryant controvert the Egyptians on their own ground, or 
prove againft their priefts, that the Troy which they themfelves 
placed in Phrygia, and all the detail of events in which they 
miftakenly coincide with Greek authors, were really to be re- 
ferred to the annals of their own country ? If in the time of 
Herodotus their traditions did not reach high enough, is it highly 
probable, that Mr. Bryant, after an interval of more than 2000 
years fliould difcover the truth of an Egyptian ftory, contrary to 
the concurring evidence of the whole body of Grecian, Egyptian, 
and Afiatic hiftory, as preferved by the Egyptian f priefts at the time 
of Herodotus. "Of thefe fads," fays the hiftorian, " fome were 
the refult of much diligent enquiry ; others they knew for certain 
as having happened among themfelves :" yet fuch is the author, 
and fuch is the paffage, a part of which we here find mifquoted 

NOTES. 

Syria is on the confines of Egypt, and the Phoenicians, to whom Sidon belongs, inhabit Syria. 
Thefe paffages, therefore, mdifputably prove that the Cyprian veries, in which Alexander is faid 
to have failed with a profperous gale in three days from Sparta to Ilium, belong to fome other 
poet and not to Homer, who thus declares that Alexander when carrying Helen oflF, returned by 
a very wide and wandering courfe. — But we now take leave of Helen and the Cyprian verfes. 

t Herodotus mentions a tradition prevalent in Afia, and defcribing the Greeks as the ag- 
greffors, to which they attributed the long animoiity that involved the nations in perpetual w ars, 
and which terminated only with the Pcrfian monarchy. This tradition he acquired at Perfepolis. 
See Herodot. Clio. ch. i. 

S in 
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m fupport of Mr. Bryant's hypothcfis. The reader will judge 
whether Mr. Bryant could be ignorant of the inferences which. 
followed from the paflage, and will be cither indignant or amufed 
at the adroit manner in which he haa kept back the remainder of 
this account. Euripides follows Herodotus in fuppofing Helen 
not to have been at Troy j but fb far from infinuating that the re£l 
of the ftory was fabulous, he founds many of his plays on it as 
on a well-known fa(ft. His authority on what he pofitivcly aflerts 
is, therefore, at leaft as good as on the fingle point he denies. 
When he or Herodotus mention, that Helen was not at Troy 
during the fiege ; this certainly implies that there was a Troy, and 
that there was a fiege ; otherwife, I would, afk Mr. Bryant whe- 
ther they would have faid Ihe was abfent from a place where no 
one was prefent. All thefe authorities, therefore, are, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Bryant, in dire<5l oppofition to his hypothefis*— 
But as arguments fi'om Egypt are more immediately conclufive 
againft him on this i'ubjedl, it may not be irrelevant from our 
purpofe to a{k him here, how the traditions, and early hiftories 
of Troy in Egypt came to be fo completely deftroyed, as that 
nothing relative to this plagiarifm of Homer Ihould appear when 
the Ptolemies called together Zenodotus, ^ Ariftophanes, and Arif- 
tarchus, whole very name is proverbial of feyerity. We muft 
confider alfo that thefe men revifed Homer in Egypt, whofe 
traditions were coaeval with her priefthood, and whofe library 
at Alexandria was the wonder of the world. Let every reader 
alfo recoUedl that * Callimachus and ApoUonius Rhodius were 
librarians of this very colledion, and yet how often do they 



NOTE. 

• Callimachas "Eis Afn/A/y, I. 230. 
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mention this part of ancient hiftory, without even dreaming of 
its fuppofcd Egyptian origin. The other teftimonies are as fol- 
lows. Strabo mentions a learned Lady, Heffiaea Alexandrina, who 
wrote concerning Troy, but could not, fays Mr. Bryant, dis- 
cover its fituation. Demetrius of Scepfis was in the fame ig- 
norance, and from thefe Strabo gives his account. In one cir- 
cumftance they all agree, that the fituation of the modern^town* 
of Ilium was not that of the ancient Troy : they alfo agree in re- 
prefenting moft of the tombs of the heroes, and many other 
landmarks mentioned by Homer as ftill exifting in their time : 
they feem all however to be perfuaded of the exiftence of Troy, and 
therefore certainly did not fufpedl that fo ftrong an inference as 
Mr. Bryant's could be drawn from their ignorance of its fituation. 
That Strabo had not vifited the Troad in perfon, is certain, fince 
however Mr. Bryant may contend for the contrary, we find him. 
everywhere quoting Demetrius in this part of his work, and 
qualifying thofe pafTages of which he was in doubt by referring 
to him, or arguing on the poflibility of his being miftaken. It is 
after him that * Strabo quotes Heftiaea; after having recorded 
the controverfy refpedling New Ilium, and giving a defcription of 

tne plain, he lays, -j- E^w«f 05 ^' uv r«y rowav «f »v iwi^u^^o^ »vfi^ e AfifAfiT^io; 

roTi [Mif'ovru; Xtyu iri^i xMrtay.. Demetrius, a man well acquainted with 
the coimtry, and a native of the place, gives this account of them* 
Relative to the % Rhefus in the next page, he quotes him again. In 
the § pages before this, we find for ever, rnovoti Ai?^»iTf*o?j ^ran- 
AufAUTftoj Xiuirhiou la another place having argued his account 



NOTES. 

• Strabo, 1. 189. p. ';99.— f Strabo I. xiii. p. 602.— J Strabo, ibid ibii "Demetrius imagines.'' 

§.Str;^jo, 1. xiii. p. j./^ alO p 594. " Demetrius of Scepfis fays.'* 

to 
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to imply a contradidion, he fays, " but I approve *the reft, and 
n:hink that in general we may rely upon Demetrius, an acute man 
and born in the country." Is this the concife and clear language 
of Strabo on a place where he had been ? or with his extenfivc 
knowledge of Homer, would he have quoted Demetrius for what 
he had feen himfelf and could fo ably judge of ? or would he en- 
deavoyr to controvert Demetrius, by (hewing an inconfiftency in 
his account, if he could have contradidlcd 4iie faA itfelf from his 
own obfervation ? The authority therefore x>f Strabo, is only 
that of Demetrius and Heftiaea ; and to what does it amount ? 
to prove that new Ilium was not Troy, and that the old town was 
fo deftroyed they could not find it. This laft circumftance Mr. 
Bryant thinks conclulive. How did Strabo fee it ? f Eixorwf, fays 
he, " it is probable ; for when all the diftridl was ruined, and 
the other towns laid wafte, but not deftroyed, Troy, which was 
entirely overturned, was made ufe of to repair the others." Of 
thele Sigaeum was one. Demetrius, as we are told, in the next:}: 
page, accufed Timaeus of a blunder in aflerting that Achilleum, a 
village near it, was built of the ftones of Troy by Periander ; but 
he fays the nature of the ftone was not the fame as that of Troy j 
a circumftance which fliews him to be well acquainted with it* 
" This is the evidence of a native of the very diftriift," and if he 
could not find the city he f eems at leaft to have foimd the ftones 
belonging to it. 

But Stefichorus, an author prior to Herodotus, had the fame 
opinion that he has, fays Mr. Bryant, fince he maintained that 

NOTES. 
• Slmbo, 1. xiiL p. 603. TaX?^ l\ avoXa/ix/?«w/xw fi t« ti wXTifa lih v^ctnx'*** «f «>^f« 

t Strabo, I. xiii. p. 599. — t Strabo, ibid, p. 600. 

Helen 
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Helen was never upon the fea. In the firft place as Herodotus 
mentions her being in Egypt, I hardly know by what other means 
Ihe could get there, unlefs we fuppofe her to have made a very 
curious circuit indeed. But " Stefichorus flouriflied in the 42d 
Olympiad ;" therefore Anaxagoras and Metrodorus were not the 
moft ancient authors, as we had been aflured a few pages before* 
It is a flory told alfo of Stefichorus, that Venus ftruck him blind for 
his blafpheming, and that he retraced all that he had affirmed ; 
from hence we may infer that his hiftory is not particularly authen- 
tic,nor can we place implicit reliance on the whole of it. But though 
Venus might not flrike him blind, we have, at leafl, jull as good 
-authority for his retractation as we have for his original writing, 
and if Mr. Bryant can airgue fo ftrongly from his firft work, I 
have equal right to build upon his palinodia. We only know 
his work, as quoted by Dion Chryfoftom, who hke Mr. B|ryant 
was fupporting an hypothefis ; it was however an hypothefis 
from which Mr. Bryant can derive but little ftrength ; for fo far 
was he from deciying the exiftence of the Phrygian Troy, that he 
contends for its having furvived the fiege, xa* ^u jtxwi^au he only 
•denies its fall, and from the filence of the Grecian Homer refpedl- 
ing the final event, ixifers the defeat of the Poet's countrymen^ 
and concludes that Ilium had repulfed the Greeks. To whatever 
Homer has affirmed, he accedes, and then only feels himfelf at 
liberty to indulge his iRiagination, yrhen the incontrovertible 
teftimony of the Iliad offers iio pbft^cle to an hypothefis which is 
fo evidently written in fport, that it is wonderful to hear him 
ferioufly quoted on any occafion by fo grave a writer as Mr. 
Bryant, whofe arguments I now conceive to be fully anfwered. I will 
therefore conclude with his own triumphant quotation, which 
the reader will poffibly apply rather iiiflGeremly. Cujufvis homi* 
nis eft errar^ nuUius nifi infipientis in errorem perfeverare. 

T Mr. 
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coioniei of Grcekt Mr. Bryant in his next *'chaprer enumerates the iinm^nlc nnmtJcr 
moriai»ofthcwar,a of Colonies, which in after agcs claimcd their defcent from the 
«x Hoincr/^ wacity ^j^^j.^ ^^ vanquifHed^ of this memorable aera. He notices alfb 
the different altars and memorials faid to be left by them in va*- 
rious and improbable parts of Europe. Thefe circumftances have 
been nfed as an argument, and furely a juft one, to prove the 
cxiftence of the Trojan v\rar; not it is true from the authenticity 
of thefe fettlements, but from the generality of opinion which 
the fuppofition itnplies, even if it be falfe. Whilft T?e can ac- 
count for exaggeration in the national vanity of after times, we 
can account for the original idea no other wife than by fuppofing 
its truth, fince the colonies who pretended to derive their origin 
from -Sneas, Diomede, or Menelau^, certainly believed that fuch 
perfons had exiftfed. They Irkewift agree in placing- them with 
Troy in Phrygia, and the general outline of their (lory is the fame 
with that of Hbmer, however theif vanity may have altered fome 
particulars^ which were not adapted to their, national pretenfions.. 
Returning to Homer, we find in his plain narration, few of thefe 
inconfift'encies. -£neas lived and reigned in TroaSy and the tra- 
ditions of the Sfcepfians corroborate this account. As to the other 
(lories, it is very poffible many colonies were founded,, for the 
vi6lors returning home, were in many places vanquilhed in their- 
turn. Driven from home as they had driven the Trojans, both 
parties fought a reffige elfe where. Such were frequently the 
cplonies. of the early ages, unlefs the account that is uoiverfally . 



• Concerning the argument which is founded on the many memorials of the Trojan war^ 
foppofed to have been extant in diiEcrcnt parts of the world. Bryant, p. 92. and Corollary* 
ditto^ p« 9S^ 

giveft 
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given of them by the ancients is to be fuperfeded in favour of 
Mr. Bryant's heroes, the Tyrians, Sidonians, and Cuthites. 

In another very fineular * chapter Mr. Bryant enumerates the Homer', name, not 

' *-* -^ ^ ' applied arbiiianly lo 

names of the heroes who were worlhipped or rather revered m moc creamrct of hu 

, , , • imaginaiioiu 

different places, and who received heroic honours m countries 
where they had little right to expedl them. Thefe be quotes 
chiefly from the " latebrae Lycophronis atri," of -which the extreme 
obfcurity is univerfaUy acknowledged,.. He concludes, that the 
beings fo •[• worfhipped were gods, whofe titles or whofe fecondary 
appellations Homer conferred upon his heroes. Would X Homer, , 
who is the ftridleft obferver of coflume, give to fidlitions charatflers 
names unknown or unufed by his countrymen ? If not, why 
might not fuch names be real ones at the time ? But if the beings 
fo worfliipped were the heroes of Horner^ the fa£l proves at once 
both their exiftence and their celebrity^ In either cafe Mr. Bryant 
will find it impoflible to draw- from thefe data any inference - 
which does not militate againfl his hypothefisi. . 

For feveral pages after this Mr. Bryant contends ftrongly that no inference to be 
Homer was not an Afiatic but a native of Greece, probably of JorredlTnj'^^aurcM 

Mr. Bryant* s on the 
Country of Homer. 

♦ 'Concernuig the heroes who were deified/ 

f The general plan of Lycophronis perfpicuous enough, and accords with Homer. A 
Nantius relates to Priam the prophecies of his imprironed daughter CafTandra, and by her 
Ivff^aTtt dmyfAMifi^ oifMti. the. fcene and ciiaradters are fufHciently afcertained. The {cene . is 
Phrygia, the chajaflers Greeks and Trojans. This is the more worth notice, b6:aufe the Foet 
lived in Egypt under Ptolemy Lagus ; and yet no Egyptian tradition occurred to him, though 
Us cliarafter for refearch and antiquarian learning was.fuch, d^t of all men he was perhaps the 
moft likely ^o detedt and expofe the error of his countrymen. 

I .See notes on Agamemnon, p. 59^ 

Ithaca> 
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ithaca, and of Egyptian origin, this he had already iniinuated^ 
and I have waved the conteft, fince mere conjedlure requires no 
anfwer. I ihall do the fame here, owning, that in fome points I 
have the pleafure of agreeing with him, and not knowing any 
real authx)rity that cither contradidls or confirms one tittle of his 
afTertions. Befides this I am able fafcly to give him here, at lead, 
a tacit acqviiefcence, fince I cannot perceive that any fort of in- 
ference refults from the eilablifhment of either fide of the 
qneftion. 

ii«€jyiituiatioii. From the thorough deflru(5lion of his fuppofed feries of evi- 

dence, I come to a conclufion diametrically oppofite to Mr. 
Bryant*s. If Homer bears fuch a femblance of truth; ifVarro 
•and Juftin do not refute his veracity ; if the grounds of the war 
were probable and natural, the men engaged in it, and the con- 
<lu(a of it fuch as might be expe(!iled ; if Thucydides, Diodorus, 
and Herodotus, both confirm and account for it ; if the ac- 
counts given of the numbers and ihips of the Greeks arc 
credible, and if their proceedings in Troas, as far as are re- 
corded are confonant to nature ; if their correfpondence with 
Greece and the age of Helen, and of the Lovers and Suitors, 
all prove nothing againft the fadl ; if the objedlion about the 
Arcadian mariners is without any foundation ; if the fofs and 
rampart were fuch as might eafily be deftroyed, and the topogra- 
phical objections every where founded on miftaken notions, as I 
. ihall now endeavour to prove ; it follows that all conclufions 
drawn from fuch premifes are annihilated, and therefore that 
Troy may have exifted notwlthftanding the objeAions of Mr. 
Bryant. There feems befides to be (till lefs reafon for fuppofing 
it to have exifted in Egypt. Conjedlures upon Homer's life and 
writings may be anfwered by other conjedlures, but in reality as 
thej prove nothing, they need not be anfwered at all ; Homer's 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance with Egypt is flight ground for fuch an inference ; 
of the writers who treated the fubjed, only one (Phantafia) is faid 
to be an Egyptian, and her name confutes the flory. Not one is 
mentioned as placing Troy out of Phrygia either before or fince, 
fo that if it belonged to Egypt, fuch a concurrence in favour of 
one particular fpot is wholly incredible. Therefore we muft 
either fuppofe Phantafia wrote on a Greek flory, or that Homer, 
Syagrius, Didlys, Dares, and other Greeks, wrote on an Egyptian 
one, and both ideas are equally abfurd. The ancient traditions 
for ever are in contradiftion with refpedl to the particulars, many 
different accounts are tranfmitted, but mofl of them are fubfe- 
quent to Homer, whofe confiflency bears great internal marks of 
truth, and not one tradition or flory, either ancient or modern, 
ever removed Homer's Ilium to Egypt, till the attempt of Mr, 
Bryant. If I have accounted for the difficulties which he finds in 
refpedl to the Greek names and Grecian worlhip introduced by 
Homer into Phrygia ; if the names faid to be borrowed by Homer 
from the deities, were, in his time, probably the common names 
of his country ; if the Egyptian derivation of Agamemnon is 
without proof; and if his own authorities, fo far from aflifling 
him when they are fairly quoted, really difprove his arguments ; 
if the memorials found in the different parts of the world, and 
the deification of Homer's heroes are really confirmations of the 
received opinion, the confequence follows that we have no fort 
of ground, from any argument Mr. Bryant has ufed, to fuppofe that 
the fcenes of the Iliad were originally foreign to Phrygia, but we 
have many unanfwersible reafons to believe the reverfe. Having 
fliewn therefore, as I trufl, that Ilium did notexifl in Egypt; having 
before fhewn that there is no reafon to doubt the ancient flory 
concerning the war in Phrygia, it fhall be my effort to convince 

U the 
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the reader that it did exift, and in the very fftuation where Homcc 
has placed it. 



PART THE SECOND. 



inirodu<aioiu Of all the arguments which have been ufed in fupport of an- 

cient hiflorians there is none £6 conclufiv^ as that which is drawn, 
from the exadl concurrence of their topography, with what we 
find to be the prefentjiate of the country.. Their accuracy, in points 
of which we are able to judge, is a rational ground of belief in 
thofe for which we have only their uncontradidled aflertion. But 
there is no hiftorian, however exadl, who can compare in this 
refpedl with Homen The ingenious publication of Monfieur 
Chevalier, had fliown that many more circumftances illuftrative 
of the Iliad might ftill be traced in the Plain than were generally 
imagined to be there. His work had to combat with incredulity,, 
which will ever attend a difcovery of this fort unfupported by 
concurrent teftimony. That teftimony I am happy to be able to- 
give, for though I may perhaps fometimes differ with him in his 
conje<Elures,. yet I found him every where a faithful relater of 
fadls. Aflifted by his book, I examined the whole country with fome 
degree of attention, and before I proceed any further I beg to refer 
the reader, through the whole of this treatife, to tjie fubjoined Map,., 
of which the chief part exadly agrees with that of M. Chevalier ; 
fince I found it (except fome trifling overfights which are here cor- 
redled)a8 accurate as that of Mr. Bryant's is erroneous anddefedlive* 
To make thefe arguments more conclufive, I previoufly inform 
the reader, that coniidering, a priori^ the fituations, and remains 
which Homer's writings would lead us to expe^ft, I will fliow that 

ia 
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kk moft points our expcdlations may be gratified, and will endea- 
vour to anfwer the topographical arguments which Mr. Bryant 
has brought forward both here, and in his previous publication 
on this fubjecSt. 



According to Homer^s defcription the armies are repeatedly en- on the fituaii 
gaged in a plain between Troy and the fliips, and in all this fpace plain. 
it no where appears that there were any defiles, or mountain 
paflesjf as thefe were circumftances which Homer could not fail 
to mention, fince they would have given a different character to 
the whole tenor of his battles. Through this plain two rivers :{: the 
Simois and the Xanthus poured their waters ; the chain § of Ida 
commanded it on one fide, fince Gargarus, one of its fummits, is 
repeatedly mentioned as overlooking the city and Plain j a part 
of Ida, called Callicolone, or the beautiful hill, || was near the city 
and the Simois j the plain •* on the other fide was bounded by the 
Hellefpont, and alfb by the more open fea as we may learn from 
the f f defcriptions of an extenfive ocean, which are inapplicable 
to the ftraits of Abydos. The extent of the Plain was fuch as to. 
contain two armies one of fifty thoufand, the other of a hundred- 



NOTES., 

f Horn. II. ii. ver. 465. Ibid. 812^ 

t' Juno and Minerva defcend at their confluence. Horn. fl. v. ver. 774. 

§ Horn* n. viii. ver. 47. Ibid. xL ver. 183. Ibid> ver. 337. Ibid. xiv. ver. 157. Ibid. xv. ver. 5. 

II Horn. U. xjc. ver. 53. 
• • The Camp of the Grecians was near the Hellefpont. D. xvii. v. 432. and paflim. . 

+ f Homer, II. i. v. 34, Ibid. i. v. 327. lb, xxiii. ver, 59, alfo xxiii, ver. 230. where dm 
Sea, is called e^Kins voSos. '[ The Thracian Sca,"^ 

thoufand 
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^liotifand men in order of battle,* nay more, when they combated 
at the fliipSjf to place them at a confiderable diftance from the 
city : Had the city and the fliips been very near each other, the 
encampment of the Trojans near the Scamander and the tomb of 
Ilus, would have been ufelefs, but He<5lor affigns as the reafon for 
that encampment, that the Grecians might otherwife attempt to 
efcape :}; in the night: the City therefore was not in fuch a fituation, 
as to command the Grecian camp. In this defcription it will be 
obferved, ^hat I make the Hellefpont of Homer fynonimous with 
the Hellefpont of every other writer, and the fame as the flraits of 
Abydos. Mr. Bryant § maintains that they were different: Homer, 
he fays, ufes the Hellefpont for the upper part of the iEgean, and 
it- bounded My fia to the Eaft. How any part of the -£gean, which 
is on the weft coaft of Afia Minor, bounded an Afiaticprovince to 
the Eaft, I am at a lofs to comprehend; Homer, -however, calls 
the Hellefpont irxaruf i. e. broad, «V«»«^ flowing ftrongly, or with 
a ftrong current, aw£4f«», [j impervious; but ^r^j^, which is merely a 
comparative term, is applied with a reference to rivers, and other 
confined channels ; flowing ftrongly is. not the epithet of the fea, 
but is particularly appropriate to the ftraits of the Hellefpont, down 
which there is a very rapid current ; awn^wv which is tranflated 
boundlefs by Mr. Bryant means only difficult of pajfage^ impervious^ 
t^r little navigated] (a priv. and ir£tfw*tranfeo.)**«Tiifcwv, « Ki0««f«v, «x 

-NO TI S. 

* Homer, II. v. 543. x.t.x. 

f Ex«d«y woXiwf xo/Xw tm rfivai, II. V. ver. 79 1, alfo Tl. xviii. 256. 

I Horn. 11. viii. ver. 5 10 — § Mr. Bryant " on the War of Troy," p. 157. 

§ Sigsea igni freta lata relucent. Virgil. Fretum it will be obferved always means a Strait. 
Therefore, Virgil ufes the word Lata in exadtly the fame fcnfc with Homer's wA«tw, and both 
apply them to the Straits of the Dardanelles ; perhaps to that part of them near the Sigcan, more 
particularly as being comparatively broader than the parts immediately above the Troad. 

• * Sophocles. Oedip.Tyrannus. 1. 1088 and fee. 
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««i -rec¥ u\i(iov irawrix^yov IS an expreffioti of Sophoclfis, where tKe word 
is ufed in this fenfe, and the epithet is applied to Mount Cithaeron. 
The * fea, however, «a? fiaAaero-a, was near the Grecian camp, par- 
ticularly near the ftation of Achilles, and this I alfo mean to prove 
was the cafe. But fays Mr. Bryant, the very words f Exxnr volvo^^ 
imply an eitent of fea. How little then did the ij; Greeks under- 
ftand their own language, who applied thofe words to the ftrait of 
Abydos for ages afterwards -j and how little adroit w«re the in- 
ventors of the ftory of Helle, who make a ram attempt to carry 
double acrofs fuch an expanfe of water ! There are proofs that 
die Hellefpont was in levery other author, the ftrait of Abydos, 
and when Mr. Bryant, therefore, calls upon his adverfaries to 
ftiow that Homer's Hellefpont was here, it is, in f adl, incum- 
bent upon him to prove tihe contrary. 

On the fixth of November, 1794, I arrived from Lefbos at the 
fouthern part of Ida, in company with other Englifhmen. j| We 
landed above 20 miles below Lecftum, now tH. Baba, in the Sinus 
Adramyttenus. The mountains rife gradually from the promon- 
tory of Leiftum in long ridges, which unite on the right in a high 
fummit, the ancient Gargarus, and thencfe bending northward 
form a wild mslfs above Scepfis and Mne : Froto thefe the Simois, 
and many other rivers take their rife. Leaving thefe on our right 
we croffed the chain to the coaft at Aiexandria Troas, now Efki 
StamboL Romantic dells, wild rocks, and brawling Alpine tor* 

N O T£ S, 

• Sec die note Ota page 79.— t Mr. Bryant on the War of Troy, p. 1$^. 

X See the Hero and Leander of Mufaeos thronghont ; fee Paafanias> Strabo» and in fhort every 
author that has mentioned it ; for not one b quoted by Mr. Bryant in contradidion. 

II Mr. Dallaway and Mr. Stbckdale^ 

X rents 
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rents charadlerize the* ihv noXvwiiaK» /txtilffo. ©»»f«p : but no river here- 
runs down to the iBgean, and thofe who, mifled by Mr. Bryant, feek 
here for the Simois and Scamander, will never be able to difcovcr 
either the plain or the rivers. We vsrere every where witfam a few 
miles of the coaft, and often faw the fea ; the crags of Ida rife ra- 
pidly from it on both fides of Ledlum, and from the fhore inland 
the country is all mountain. Above Alexandria a gentler ilope 
hangs more gradually down to the feai At the foot of this, round 
its port, flood once Alexandria Troas, of which many ruins ftill 
remain. It has been on all hands granted that Troy was not 
here ; indeed here is no plain, and the little ftreams which flow 
from fome baths behind the town^and join on the bare dell that 
there runs down to^the fea, have no pretenfions to be taken either 
for the Simois, or Scamander. Belong who thought he recognifed 
Troy het-e, owns with moft perfedl truth,. " that the rivers Simois 
and f Xanthus, (for fo he calls them) are fuch diminutive brooks 
they would hardly maintain a loach or a minnow, that in fummcr 
they are dried up^ and in winter a goofe could not fwim in 
them.'* Such are the rivers which this part of the coaft fiirnifhes 
in fupport of Mr. Bryant's hypothefis. A long range of lower hills 
from hence form the ihore, unbroken but by finall ftreams,. 
till you come to the mouth of one which I fhaU fhew was once 
the Scamanden Immediately beyond it is Gape Janizari, which is 
the Sigaum of antiquity, and the coaft from hence is flat, and 
extends for about three miles along the HellefJ)ont j a perfe^ plain^. 

Here then we recognize the charadleriftics of Homer's fcene as 
mentioned in the firft part of the chapter. A large river here falla> 

NOTES. 
• " Ida the well- watered, the mother of wild bcafts.*'— f Belongs Voyages, liv, ii. ch. 6. 

into 
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Into the Tea, another flream has ah-eady been mentioned ; the 
Hellefpont bounds this plain on one jSde ; to the weft extends the 
** Qaxavvx iroA»i?iAwff0«f," the tumultuous ocean : Ida rifes behind it 
and flrats it entirely in. This plain affords an ample field for the 
exertions of the two armies : The harbonr.and camp of.the. Greeks: 
would be formed by the mouth of the Simois ; the plain- is in 
parts, about four miles acrofs ; and in its utmofi. length I conceive it 
to be xmder nine miles. The general geography of the plain, there- 
fore, agrees in all thefe refpe<93 with- Homer, and as he has never 
mentioned the names of Sigatum * or Rheteum it is foreign to my 
purpofe to introduce them here as the boundaries of the jdain,— 
The accounts given of them by other ancient Authors, I (hall no- 
tice hereafter. But an objeaioa made by Mr. Bryant t to this- 
geography is that it places Gargarus at too great a diftance from 
the plain. He nvakes Le^Um and Gargarus the fame, which is 
contrary to Strabo, and to Homer.. If we turn to the firft, we 
find Ledum mentioned in thefe terms.. " Homer :j: defcribes 
** Ledum well, both as it was a par£ of Ida, and becaufe to thofe 
^who approach from the fea towajfdsJda, it is the firft point 
^ of landing," «»./3««-k "that offers itfelf, but having enumerated. 
" the extreme prominencies of Ida, Ledum, and Zeleia, he mentions 
** alfo with propriety the fummit of it Gargarus, a pointed eminence,^ ■. 
** and evcA now," fays he^ "in the higheft parts of Ida || Gargarus, is 

"fhewa. 
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*■ Ste Mr. Bryant's Obfervations on a Treatife, &c. p. 5. 

t Mr. Bryant on the War of Troy, p. i6o, and feq. 

V Strabo, 1. xHL p. 583, 584.-5 A pointed eminence c(xf., V- in the original. 

t Luca, in arcc foU fumma wEn. ix. 86. Hoc eft apud Gargaia, qu« dift. funt qoafi ^. 
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•* fhewn, in which is fituated Gargara, a city of -ZEolia.'* In a fub- 
feqnent page we have this calculation: " After*Le6tum is the town 
" Poly medium at forty (ladia^ then a fmall^rove at eighty more, 
^* then at 140 Gargara; '^ therefore from Ledum to Grarganis was 
a diftance of 260 iladia, that is, without difcuffing the precife 
meafure of a ibadium^ about thirty miles, a diftance greater ^han' 
from Gargarus to Troy. Mr. Bryant, however, contends that, 
fince -Homer brings Jupiter to Gargarus, to look down on the city 
and plain, the plain muft have been extended immediately to 
the foot, of the mountain. Strabo, hefays,t makes the coaft from 
Ledum to Abydos, about fifty miles, of which Ilium was rather 
more than half, that is 200 ftadia, -or about 26 miles. At the 
fame time he adds, that the whole country was divided by ridges 
precluding all diftant view. It will be obferved by the reader 
that he argues as if the view from Gargarus wecc the fame with 
that from LecSlum, when they were 30 miles afunder. Gargarus 
we find was much higher ; it was alfo nearer Troy, for Ledum 
runs out weftward intathe iEgean. But even fu^ppofing the view 
to be taken from Ledum, his own Author diredily confutes his . 
arguments. In the very place Mr. Bryant has juft quoted, Strabo 
has this paflage, which is however omitted in the quotation : 
•* Upon:j:Le<aum an altar of the twelve<Jods is feen, it is called the 
fane or feat, i^fvjc**, of Agamemnon 9 this place is in fight « i^rc^^f* 
of Ilium, at the diftance of two Jiundred ftadia, or rather more." 

NO T E & 

^xrof. id eft Caput Capitis ; Altitudinb altitndo, uafa eft « wf-Xn. -Gargara autem funt montii 
Idx cacumina. propter quod dixit in arce fumma. Scrvius, Sec alfo Macrobius and Lattanuus, 
.the Annotator of Statius. 

• Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 606.— f M'. Bryant on the War of Troy, p. 163, 164. 
X Strabo, J. xiii p. .902, (605 of the margin.) 

vVnere 
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Where then are the ridgee defcribed fo apropos by Mr. Bryant ? 
If human eyes could fee the altar of Ledlum from Ilium, much 
more could thofc of Jupiter view Ilium from Gargarus ; a lefs 
diftance from a higher fummit. Indeed the topography of the 
country confirms Strabo beyond confutation. On the fouth of 
the plain the hills rife gradually up to Gargarus, which is a pro- 
minent feature* in the outline, and the only one of the fummits of 
Ida which is feen from the plain. Homer confidered it as the 
higheft point of Ida, and therefore chofe that throne for the King 
of the Gods. It is perhaps 25 miles from the Hellefpont, and do- 
mineers over the whole country. The fituation was ftill more 
appropriate, fince he was the tutelar Deity of the town of Gargara 
*' iv9(t fe oirtfABifog rs ^ufxoq ri 6u»»fK."f Now if the reader wifties to be 
acquainted with the ftrength of eyefight | Homer allots to his 
Gods, he will find in the Iliad § this account of Neptune, ^ 

Meantime the Monarch of the wat'ry main 
Obferv'd the ThundVer, nor obferv'd in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow 
. Whofe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 
He fat, and round him caft his azure eyes. 
Where Ida's mifty tops confus'dly rife. 
Below fair Ilion's glittVing fpires were feen. 
The crowded (hips and fable feas between. || 



NOTES. 

• See the adjoined View from the Sigaean Promontory, 

t Where he had a £uie and an altar for facrifice. 

J Ofys Otvv of^o^fMs tis ret v»fl» I'^ttv. Euripid. ex Stobaeo.— § Horn. II. xiii, 1. lo, 

II Upon the iame fyftem with Mr. Bryant we might difpute the diftance of uEg«, fince Nep- 
tune went thither from Sakmis in three ftrides. 
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The maps of the country will tell Mr. Bryant that this view oT 
Neptune was taken from a much greater diftance than that of his 
brother Jupiter. Since^ therefore, the lofty funmiit of Gargarus 
is fetn from the plain, and forms a commanding feature in the 
outline of the landfcape j I conceive all objeflions of this fort are 
thoroughly anfwered, and the reader will admire the grandeur 
with which Homer exalts his Sovereign of the Gods, more, per^ 
haps, than if he had conformed to the {hort-fighted fyftem of Mr.. 
Bryants 

•hfpiltn a^^of\hI '^^^ ^^™^ precifion which points out Co accurately the fifuatiom 
RiTCfi. Qf ^g plain, is alfo obfervable in the different epithets and dc-* 

fcriptions which are applied to it in the Iliad. The fertility of it 
is noticed more than once, and the diftridt of Troy is generally 
marked out as a rich foil, the Tf om ifiCwAaJ.. The lower part of 
the plain is, in general, defcribed as overgrown with reeds and 
aquatic plants, the confequenees probably of a marfli near the 
junAion of the rivers, which is mentioned by Homer * once ia 
the 2ift Book. Thus when Diomede and Ulyffes are engaged jon 
their night excurfion, the latter fufpends the arms of Dolon upon 
a Marfli Myrtle (Muf /xn) f and marks the road by which he is to re- 
turn with heaps [of reeds (Aovaxic), J and branches of the myrtle. 
The various chara<5leriftics of the Simois and Scamander, are 
pointed out with a ftill greater degree of minutenefs, and every 
where with the fame accuracy. They joined their waters in the 



[NOTES. 
• Horn, 11. L xxu ver, 317. — t» vS t^ixm 9M1 X/^w 

f Horn. 11. 1. X. ver. 466, ^67. Alfo the (*v^m is mentioned II. xxu ver. 18. 

Plain, 
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Rain, for in the * fifth book, Juno and Minerva defcend at their 
confluence. The Scamander rofe in the Plain, near the Scaean 
Gate, from two fources, which are thus defcribed in the f 22nd 
Book of the Iliad : 

Next by Scamander's double fource they bound. 

Where two fam'd fountains burft the parted ground ; 

This hot through fcorching clefts is feen to rife. 

With exhalations fteaming to the fkies. 

That the green banks in Summer's heat overflows,, 

As cryftal clear, and cold as Winter fnows* 

Each gufhing fount a marble ciftern fiHs^ 

Whofe polilh'd bed receives the falling rills ; 

Where Troy's fair Dames 'ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 

Wafh'd their fair garments in the days of Peace.. 

It was owing to the fituation of thele fources at the foot of Ida,., 
that in " Summer*s heat" the ftream was not dried up, being fed 
by the gradual and conftant vapours, which filter through the 
earth. But the mountain torrents, which depend entirely on the 
rains of Autumn, or the melting of the fnows in Spring, always 
difappear during the Summer in this warm climate. The epithets 
appHed by Homer to the Scamander, in different parts of his 

work, are ayXc^y vJ«f , xaA« f«6f«, avhi^ou^^ uiofK, etgyv^ohvngy J«v»j«*c, tv^fno^^ 

cypfooff and once or twice, particularly in the 21ft Book,| /3a9uJ»wjc 
and f*iyaff volaiAOf fistd\iimif^ The meadow, through which it runs^ 
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Horn* n. V. vcr. 774. — |- Horn. II. 1, xxii. vcr. 1+7. andtcq. 
I Horn. n. L xxi, ver. 15^ vcr. 329 and paffim* 
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is alfo ftykd the * " flowry mead of the Scamander/* The other 
river is mentioned lefs frequently, but fome of its charadteriftics 
may, however, be traced in diflFerent parts of the Iliad. I» the 
2ift book f the Xanthus calls in thefe terms on his ally the 
Simois, 

Hafle my Brother flood, 
And check this mortal who controuls a God.— 
Call then your fubjedt dreams, and bid them roar, 
From all your fountains fwell your watry (lore. 
With broken rocks and with a load of dead. 
Charge the black furge, and pour it on his head« 

In the feventh book he is defcribed as 

The gulphy Simois rolling to the main, 
Helmets and fhields and godlike heroes flain. 

We fee then that whilft the Scamander is pointed out as a clear^ 
beautiful, perennial ilream, the Simois is charadlerifed as a vio- 
lent, unequal mountain torrent rolling down in his " black furge," 
ftones, trees, and dead bodies. It appears alfo that below the junc- 
tion, the waters of both took the name of Scamander, for in the 
paffage juft quoted from the twenty-firft book, we find the Xan- 
thus calling to the Simois for afliftance, which would have been 
very ufelefs, unlefs the battle was fought below the confluence. 
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No mention is made of the Simpis fpringing in the plain, and that 
many ftreams joined it in its courfe appears from the fame quota- 
tion. Mr. Bryant, however, contends that ChevaUer is miftaken 
in all this defcription.* The epithets Avuf*?, €Uff oof, tv^^tiog, convince 
him that the Scamander was a larger ftream than is here defcribed, 
and he obferves that no epithets are beftowed on what he calls 
the fubordinate and ignoble Simois. Mr. Bryant, the reader will 
obferve, is not fo fparing of his epithets as Homer with regard to 
this river ; the charadler of which muftbe coUedled from Homer's 
defcription. That the Simois v^ras not always fubordinate and ig- 
noble appears from the *'lr>i i\ y^iyct, xu/^a, oroXup ii^vfMaySov o^tvi 4^iTf «v ^ 

Ateww, which is quoted above. That it often is fo,is the very thing 
which Monfieur Chevalier allows ; his Simois being a very confi- 
derable mountain river in winter, or after fevere rains, and being 
frequently dry in fummer, which laft circumftance he affigns as the 
probable reafon why the ftream below the junction retained the 
name of the Xanthus, v^^hich flowed perpetually in the channel. 
With regard to the epithets of the Scamander, a fmall ftream may 
be both eddying Jivi»«»f, and beautifully flowing «uff od?, i\)^^iioq. In the 
2ift Book the battle was below the junAion, and here we find 
it defcribed as|3aS^uinrii£ic, and /xfya? volaiAog j3aflu(rt»»i?}f in fliort if thefe 
epithets are found in the Iliad, they are always allufive to the 
united waters of the two rivers, which as I have already obferved 
bore the name of Scamander only. From this circumftance alone 
arifes the alledged inconfiftency* 

The Scamander was aMb on the weft of the plain, for though 



NOTES. 
♦ Mr, Bryant*? •'•ObfervationsO* a Trcadfe," Ac. page, 29, 30.— f See abov^ 1. iv. 
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Mr. Bryant* contefts the meaning given by Chevalier to Kedfeor'i^ 
fighting t^»x^i iif et^kiF^A TTs^m^ yet I obferve with pleafuce that thia. 
interpretation is confirmed by PtQlemy,;^ who in his gec^raphjr 
places them in the folkxwing order: Abydos^. Dardanum, Simois^. 
Scamander, Sigxum ; -the Simms, therefore, was ncareft to Dar* 
danum, the Scamander to Sigasum. This palTage of Ptolemy 
is quoted in the very next. page by Mn Bi7ant himfel£ Such, 
are the chara£leriftics which Homer points out to- us,, and whicK. 
we are by him prepared to expedl in the plain of Troy ; perhaps inj 
the following dcfcription the reader will recognize mod of them.. 

The plain of Bounarblchi, which, (as I endeavoured in the lait 
chapter to fhow) coincides with the fuppofedfituationof the plain 
of Troy, coincides with it aUb in its nature, and the fituation of 
the rivers. On landing at Koumkale,§ to which we returned after 
an excurfion to Abydos, the firft appearance of the plain is that of. 
a marflx extending near thefea, and every where of low fandy foil*. 
A Uttle to the eail of the towny a ftream, at diat time very confir- 
derable, difcharged itfetf into the £ba^ At the mouth of this ftreanik 
are very large marfhes, and the river itfdf was exceedingly muddy ^ 
and full of ftonea and fand. We crofled it aboise the town, 
(Koumkale) over a wooden bridge, and proceeding to the point: 

NOTES. 

• Mr. Bryant's Obfenrations upon a Trcatifc, entitled " A Dtkxifiooxi oi die Pkua o£ 
Troy,'* p. 30. 

t There can he no doubt ttot tha bfC of the battie witb u^ftSb to Heaov muft nean: the left 
of the Trojan, and confequcntly the right of the Grecian army. With refpcd to Ajax and 
Jdonieneus the cafe is rcverfed. Neither does Homer place them O^fias »«f »ol«^4o Ije«fA«»3f » 
when they are in the left of the fight. If this argument could fland in need of confirmation^ 
however, we find that Ptolemy affords it. 

I PtoL Q^op, p. 1J7. ErjTMt's Obfervatioiisi, <cc p. 31.— S Sec Map* 
Y marked 
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marked by Monf. Chevalier as Rheteum, took the adjoined view 
from the harrQW^ fuppofed the tomb of Ajax.* Of thefe tombs 
I will fay more in a fubfequent Se<£lion. in the mean time the 
reader cannot but obferve the flat low form of the plain in this 
part, and the long prwnontories, which the river has fonned by the 
eonfla^nt accretion of fand and mud at its mouth* From hence 
we crofTed over low hills And a narrow vale, now called the vale 
of Thimbrek, in which we cannot but recognize the Thymbra of 
Homer and Strabb* We pafled near Halil Eli, a fmall Turkiflx 
village, and then by the other village of Tchiblak*. The plain, 
which had hitherto extended below us on the right, now turning 
eaftward lay before us at our feet.. The hills to the left form a 
a beautiful and gay fcene, covered with verdure and wood; The 
foil here has loft its marfhy nature, and. is rich and fruilful 
i^i/3«A«5^ The river which we had already croffed in the morn- 
ing, rolled along at the foot of thefe beautiful hills, which termi- 
nate the plain a little above. . Beyond this point the courfe of the 
river is confined between high romantic precipices. Having 
crofled it we.afcended. the oppofite hill to the village af Boimar- 
bachi, where we paffed. the night. The morning after this our 
• firfl objedt was.to examine the nature of the fountains below the 
villj^e, from which we took. the adjoined view. The cold.fpring 
guflies out from four, or five crevices at the foot of the rock, which 
forms the foreground of this pifture. At the fmall diftance here 
delineated another %ring rifes, which, at the time I was there,f 
was of confiderable warmth. Its waters are even now received into 
a marble bafon,,like tho& of Homer's Scamander, and in that 

NOTES. 
* See Chevalier on the Plain of Troyi p. 102 and 106. On the Rhateuni and the tomb of Ajax.. 

f November 13, 1794. 
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part of the bafon where the water enters, the temperatare h 
fcarcely of lefs heat than that of the warm fpring at Briftol. The 
Turks who had attended us from Bounarbachi, confirmed the 
aflertion of Chevalier, that the water was confiderably warmer 
during froft, and (learned very vifibly. If this was the Scaman- 
der, then the Scxan gate was near the fprings, but I fliall fay more 
of this, when I come to confider the fituation of the city. After 
examining what related to the city, vrt followed the courfe of this 
ft ream, riding along the foot of the hills which bound the plain 
to the fouth and weft. The warm and cold fprings very foon 
unite their waters, and roll along in the plain with a beautifully 
clear current. At the foot of the hills below Erkifliqui, the plain 
becomes marfliy, and is overgrown with fedges and rufties; 
defcending thence into the plain we crofled the Scamknder over a 
bridge, which we had before pafTed in coming from Alexandria. 
The river here after winding through the marfh changes its 
courfe, and runs down a valley on the left in a perfeAly ftraight 
canai. The ground on each fide of this canal is thrown up, and 
affords the cleareft conviftion of its having been the work of art.* 
From hence, therefore, guided by Chevalier, we attempted to trace 
the ancient channel : A winding bed, in which fome water ftiU 
trickles when the Scamander is full, immediately caught our eye; it 
is of the fame fize with the adjoining part of the ftream where it 
branches off, and by following the windings of its banks we arrived 
foon after at thofe of the larger river, into which it has formerly 
fallen. At and below the conflux, marfh myrtles, ofiers, and 
aquatic plants, grow in abundance : I have already noticed the 



NOTE. 

^ See Chevalier, page 24. 
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liigh banks of fand through which the larger river flows : I will 
add that in fummer this laft is often dry, except where the fea which 
inundates the marfhes flows in at the mouth of it. It is always 
muddy, and rolls down ftones and fragments from the mountains. 
But the other, notwithftanding fevere rains, was flill, when I faw 
it, " like chryflal clear,'* and in fummer its channel is never dry ; 
a property which, in this climate, might well juftify the epithets 
of ayxxov uitaf^ &c. I own, throughout every part of this defcrip- 
tion, I cannot recolledl any one local expreffion of Homer, which 
is not accurate at this day, if applied to the fpot I have defcribed. 

I have already mentioned fome circumftances relative to the on the fitaation of 

, ' , , . the City, and of the 

utuation of the city, about which indeed we find Homer ex- monomenti mcntion- 

' ' ed at exi (ling pi cvio« 

tremely precife. We find in the firft place that it was fituated *<> ^*^« '"'^• 
near the fources of the Scamander,* at a diftance from the 
fhips, and in a part of the plain from which the whole of the 
Grecian f ftation could not be properly reconnoitred j fince 
Polites trulling to his flcill in running, went for that purpofe to 
the tomb of -fifyetes, for which there would otherwife have been 
no neceflity. Speaking of its fituation, :j; he calls the town tj om 
fivtiAOi<r<r» " the windy Troy," fo that part of it was on a high, or 
at lead an expofed fituation. II It was at no great diftance from 
the Simois, 'and the beautiful hills *of Callicolone, The city was 
built in the plain at the foot of Ida j but this by no means im- 
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• Horn. n. xxii. vcr. 20S.— f EkoSo ffo>^us wtXp tvt vnvas. Horn. II. v. vcr. 791. 

J Hom.Il. ii. vcr.791. — II Horn. n. XX. vcr. 53. 
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plies that the Acropolis was not on an eminence ; and that Trojr 
had one, appears from the 6th Book, where the Trojan dames go ta 
the Temple of Minerva tv toXh axfn* ; and alfo from the 8th Book 
of the Odyfley, where the Trojans debate in the Acropolis, whe- 
ther they fhould deftroy the Grecian horfe by precipitating it 
from the rocks, on which that citadel ftood* The Scaean gate 
was near the fources of the Scamander ; it was alfo the gate to- 
wards the plain, through which the heroes always iflued to. 
the battle. Near it was the «f»v«oc, tbc bill or place of wild 

Jig trceSy \ «0« fj^xXt^-m Af^fiaro^ iF^ woXif 5 iwti(0fjLOp tirXtro Tfj;^oc,. wbenCC- 

the city was chiefly accej/tblcy and the wall was on a level plain. 
This will fliew that though the city was iv iriixui^ the wall flood on 
uneven and floping ground, fince this part of it only is mentioned 
as being fmi^ofiog^ or where the foot of the wall was eafily accefli-* 
ble, A fituation in which all thefe charadleriflics fliall agree, can: 
hardly, I think, be contefted by any one. 

Before I draw the parallel, however, I will mention fome other 
monuments, defcribed by Homer, as exifting prior to the events of 
the Iliad. Batieia, or the Sepulchre of Myrinna J was ajbarp conical 
hilly oLiiciiOk x©x«wi, and Homer therefore fhews us what were the Sepul- 
chres of the ancient heroic times. The tomb§ of jEfyetes we may 
expedl, therefore, ta have been a fimilar cone, commanding the view 
of the coaft, and at feme diftance from the city, yet not fo as to 
be cut off from it by any part of the Greek army in the plain^, 

N OTE ^. 

• Homer alfo calls the Citadel in another place " Ui^ym/JM aufn. the lofty Pergamus." Virgil 
after him mentions the " Priami Arx alta. the lofty Citadel of Priam." Sec alfo Hom. U. vi.. 
irer. 297. Odyfley* viii. ver. 504, and feq. 

•t Hom. II. vi. ver. 434.-1 Hom. U. ii. ver, 811.— § Horn. II. ii. ver. 79$. 
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when drawn up on the banks of the Scamander, zs m the id 
Book. This appears from Politcs the fon of Priam, being there 
as a fcont to reconnoitre the naval ftation of the Greeks.* He 
traded to his fleetnefs, therefore he was not near the city, and was 
in a fituadon whence he could command a complete view of the 
lower part of the plain, uninterrupted by any intervening points. 
or hills. >- 

The only other monuments that I can find mcntioned^ 
in Homer,t as exifting previous to the Trojan war, and which> 
might ftill exift, are* the toml? of Ilus,and the mound of the'plain. 
The firft was in the middle of the plain, that is,, in the middle 
between the two fides, for that it was nearer to thefhips than to the 
city appears from the 8th Book. The Trojans encamped iiri ^fw/xw 
wshoio clofe to the mound J of the plain, which was alfo not far 
diftant from the Grecian army, as appears from Homer. Mr.. 
Bryant, § entering into a. long controverfy, in order to tranflate 
S^uxTfjLogy /altusy 2L traft of foreft land, obferves that no army could 
encamp sm upon fuch a. mound as Chevalier defcribes, but he muflr 
be aware || that Bm means " clofe up to," as well as locally " upon.*' 
That this ^f wfl-^*©^^ or nxound^ was near the tomb of Ilus alfo appears, 
becaufe the Trojan council was held that night ir»g» <rii/A«T* Ia»^**' 

NOTE ^/ 

* noiwiaiya't vtvotBus. Hom. II. ii. ver. 792. 

t Hom. 11. X. ver 414, and paffim. alfo IL x. 160. lb. xi. 56. and 20. 3. and paffim*. 

t This mound was near the (hips. Hom. II. x. ver. i6a 

$ Mn Bryant's Obfervadonsj &c. page 9* 

' H Bv/ vXalti E>JA97fwrM, " On the fliorc of the Brpad Hellcfpont. Hom. II. viL ver. 86. Alfo 
■»' iBioffvl ZuofjMiiftf. n. V. 36. " On the Banks of the Scamander." 

• • The tomb of Ilus was rcry near the ford of the Scamander, as Mereury meets Priam at 
that ford immediately after paSng the tomb of Hut, Hom. II. iL j. 
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Votrfiv UTTO * fXoKF^ov. Mv. Bryant,t very unfairly, in my opinion, 
tranflates this " at the tomb of Ilus, apart and at a dtfiancefram the 
noife of the camp^ The words and meaning are ^^ apart from tu^ 
multj' that is, ihut out from interruption, and not one word rela- 
tive to diftance. For a council to retire to a diftance from an 
army in order to be free from noife, however common it may 
be in modern tadlics, would I apprehend have hardly been 
deemed military by Hedlor or Agamemnon, I fhall now pro- 
ceed to defcribe the adlual ftate of thefe fituations, and fliow how 
many of them may dill be traced in the plain I have defcribed. 

Returning then to the fources of the fpring at Bounarbachi, let 
us confider the nature of the ground that rifes above them : A 
fliort flope rifes on the eaft, and Bounarbachi (lands on the flat 
table land above it ; this plain farther eaft terminates at a deep 
dell, where the larger river (the Simois) enters the lower plain ; 
on the fouth eaft a pointed and high hill rifes terminated on 
three fides by high rocks, and the Simois rolls at the foot of thefe 
under a row of equally ftupendous precipices on the oppofite fide. 
Now, affuming the propofition that this place was Troy, let us 
draw the wall that defended it from precipice to precipice ; we 
here then have the Acropolis furrounded by the rocks, down which 
one part of the council would have precipitated the wooden horfej 
below, on the plain round Bounarbachi we fliall have the city^ 
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♦ Horn. II. X. vcr 415. Mr. Bryant ibid, page 9. 

^ In the eighth Book Hcftor withdraws his army and encamps yo&^tit apart from Ac 
Ihips. Hom. II. 1. viii. vcr. 490. Yet while they remain in this pofition, Neftor mentions them 
as being vfp^^ "«»* ^^^ thejhips. 1. ix. ver. 76. Therefore wr^n might be applied to a fitua- 
4ion at no great diftance, and Mr. Bryant's, tranilation is totally unwarranted, 
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^luch fram its elevation above the lower plain would be m't^oiffasc 
windy ; the wall would on three fides be defended by the pre- 
cipices, and would then run along the brow of the flope below 
Bounarbachi ; in the part immediately above the fprings would 
be the Scxan gate, and the platform on which Bounarbachi (lands 
extending thence towards the weft, the wall would pafs from 
the top of the lower flope to the foot of the higher one that rifes 
towards the citadd, acrofs the ridge of a low hill, in that place 
level with the foot of the wall ; this therefore being clofe to the 
Scsean gate, in our -fuppofed fituation, anfwers in every reipedl to 
the place of wild fig trees, i^im^j^ and as it runs out towards the 
plain, the Trojans would pafs it in running thence to the 
Scaean gate.* From this fite being allotted to Troy, the reader 
looking at the map, will obferve, that in viewing the fliore from 
the platform of Bounarbachi, and even from the citadel, the eaftern 
part of the plain is hid by the hills about Tchiblak and thofe on 
the oppofite fide of the vale of Thimbrek ; and this Homer tells 
us, by inference at leaft, was the cafe with Troy. Now againft 
fo ftrange and very extraordinary a coincidence of circumftances 
can we fuppofe that Homer had not this fituation in his mind 
when he defcribed Troy ? 

But a mil farther proof ftrengthens our conviAion; in 
Strabo*s time, befides the tombs of Ajax, Achilles, and moft 
of the other warriors, the tomb of -Sfyetes, a monument of 
the higheft antiquity, being mentioned by Homer as exifting 
before the Trojan war, was fliewn. Fortunately Strabof 
informs us where to look for this tomb. It was feen in his 

NOTES. 
♦ n«^* igiwoviccivoilo. Horn, H. paffim.— f Stiabo, L xiii. p. 599. 
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time on the road leading to Alexandria from modem Ilium^ 
This was the road by which we entered the plain firft, and 
a high conical barrow is eredled upon a hill, immediately com- 
manding, in the mod advantageous point of view, the fitua- 
tion of Bounarbachi on the right, and the low part of the plain, 
the Hellefpont, and the naval ftation, on the left^ It is at a con- 
fiderable diftance from Bounarbachi, but not cut oflF from it by 
the plain between the rivers where the army was drawn up» This 
fituation bears every maik of -Efyetes^s tomb ; it was called fuch in 
the time of Demetrius of Scepfis, it alfo is anrna xo^wvn* a pointed 
hill, a fort of tomb ufual in that age, and exifts dill to confirm 
Strabo and illuftrate Homer. Of that of Myrihna there remain 
no traces, and the tomb of II us, which Chevalier marks in his 
map near the conflux of the rivers, was in. that ftatc that it re- 
quired, he fays, a« accurate an obfervation as he took of it to as- 
certain its original fonxu In this there is, I think,, a little imagi^ 
nation ; for, though I am convinced that the tomb of Ilus was 
very near the place he allots it, yet I could not afcertain its precife 
fituation ; there are unequal mounds in this part near the rivers, 
fome of which may be the remains of fuch a monument, but their 
appearance is, to me, by no means conclvjfive. The fadl is that from 
their fituations the tombs of Ilus and Myrinna have been much 
lefs likely to lad than that of ^fyetes, finee the ground near the 
monument of Ilus is marfhy and wet, and the fepulchre of Myrin- 
n^-^ is defcribed as (landing before the city, in the plain where the 
armies are drawn, up. Local reafons. may therefore be afligaeA 

NOTES. 

• Chevalier on the Plain of Troy, page 24. 

f Tbe tomb of Myrinna was in the plain, m^t^^fMs iwBa 1^ tvBa, " acceffible with eafe on alL 
fide9>'^ theceftrc more likely to be eflSiced by the cauib affigned. Horn. U. ii. ver. 812. 
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for their difappearance, and indeed after the days of their cele- 
brity, in the conftant cultivation of a fertile plain the labours of 
the plough would greatly contribute to deform and efface them. 
This we know happens for ever to monuments of this fort, whilft 
we fee others as durable as the ground they (land on. At the 
diftanceof time in which Homer places the foundation of thefe, and 
the iituation he allots them, thefe circumftances need no apology ; 
the wonder is that any thing remains. 

I muft here make one obfervation on an objedlion of Mr. 
Bryant's, on which he feems to lay confiderable weight. He 
fays, there were no traces of the City to be found, or any ancient 
xi^emorial of its having ever exifted. Lucan* defcribing the time 
when Caefar landed there, adds, " etiam perierc ruina ;'* but as 
if it were not enough to mention ruins which, having perifhed, at 
kaft muft have exifted ; Caefar we fee recogniled the fituation^ 
for he tells us the objeAs that hadfucceeded to this fcene of ruin^ 

Jam \ ftlva Jieriks^ ^ putres r abort trunciy 
AJfaraci prejfere domos &f templa Deorum 
Jam lajfa radicc Unent : ac tota teguntur 
Pergamok dumctis^. 

His guide fhows him alfo the Hercsean altars, and in the 
fame fentence adds. Nullum ejl fine nomine faxum : No ftonc 
is without a name. "We know however of cities,** fays Mr. 
Bryant, " which have long been in a ftate of ruin in Egypt,. 
Paleftine and Syria,:): and other regions of the Eafl:. Paeftum is 

NOTES. 

• Luc. Pharf. 1. ix, ver. 969,— f Luc. Pharf. 1. uc. ver. 966.. 
{ Mr. Bryant on the War of Troy, page 44. 
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ftill vifited, and in our own country we have Vcrakm and 
Silchefter/' This is the fame fort of argument made ufe of with 
refpedl to the fofs and rampart. It does not prove any thing, for 
the queftion here is not whether any towns remain, but whether 
none have been deftroyed. In this very plain the town of New 
Ilium,* which was once very confiderable, is juft as much oblite- 
rated as that of Troy : AbydoB, which I alfo vifited, is in exadWy 
the fame ftate, all that remains of it is a iingle piece of wall not 
above fix feet high and four feet long : Of Tyre, a city full as power- 
ful, and much more lately deftroyed, we have not a veftige. But 
what was the ruin of any of thcfe places (to which I could add 
many more) in comparifon with the ruin of Troy ? An implaca- 
ble and vindidlive war of ten years, a general conflagration and 
pillage ; the materials that compofed it carried o£F by the towns 
near, to repair the ruins they had all fuffered during the war ; all 
caufes that could promote ruin conipiring with the iilent lapfe of 
ages to do what time unaififled has done to fo many other places. 
But at laft he adds, that " if every ftone had been taken away, there 
would have remained inequalities in the ground, and to lay the 
ground plot fmooth, was a work of labour." It was a labour that 
the plough would partly eflfe<a:, and we are told Seges eft ubi Trojafuit. 
Yet in the hill of Bounarbachi, traces of building and inequalities 
of ground do remain ; and fince Mn Bryant has told us what he 
Ihould exped, he muft acknowledge that Troy might exift here, for 
if he vifited the fpot he would find his expedlation anfwered. The 
fituation affigned by M. Chevalier has evidently been built upon ; 
the earth is cut into platforms, and when I confidered that theii 

jv o T E. 

• New Ilium wa& adorned and largely added to by Alexaader. See Stmbo, 1. xili. p. 593. 
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*were the foundations of ancient Troy, I wondered then that fo much 
remained, though Mn Bryant is difappointed at finding fo little. 

The heroes of the Grecian army, who are particularly menti- ^ On the form and 
oned as havine fallen during the fieee, are Achilles, Ajax, Patro- .ofthofewarnortwho 
clus, Antilochus, Peneleus and Protefilaus ; of the Trojans many of Troy, 
were flain, Hedor particularly and Paris. We find the tombs of 
moft of thefe warriors celebrated by later writers, and attracting 
the attention and veneration of the neighbouring towns, and of 
many illuftrious^vifitors. Alexander facrifices at Achilles's tomb; 
•and the Thebansf , obeying the voice of the oracle, carry off the 
a{hes of Heftor, and confecrate them in a temple at Thebes. 
From Homer we may eafily learn what was the nature of thefe 
Toaonuments. The ftrudlureljiBatieia, or the tomb of Myrinna was, 
we find, ajTTfia xoxmrij a high hilL Homer alfo mentions the funeral 
xeremonies of Patroclus.§ "They (the Greeks) marked out his tomb 
in a circle, and laid the foundation of it round the funeral pyre, 
and then threw upon it heaped earth ; and, having thus heaped up 
the monument, returned/' The monument therefore was made 
of heaped earth, and was circular. This was a Cenotaph; || for 
Achilles gathered the bones of his friend into a golden vafe, till 
his own fhould be mixed with them. Achilles's tomb alfo was of 
the fame nature, but larger; for, in the fame fpeech, after mention* 



NOTES. 

• Arrian, 1. i. p. 32. Q;^Curtiu8, 1. ii. ch. 4. 

t Paulanias Baeotica. p. 295. 1. 37. (Edit. Francofurd, A. D. 1585.) — J Sec above, p. 15. 

§ Horn. D. xxiii, vcr. 255.— 1| Hoim II. xxiu. ver. ^43. 
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ing PatroclUs's tomb, he adds," afterwards, the Greeks* who {h^H 
be left in the fhips at my death, will conftrudl one broader and 
loftier." This tomb of Patroclus was on tbejborc^ iv axru? j and 
on tlie fhore fof the "Tbracian Jea^ by which the winds^ that attended 
at the prayer of Achilles, returned. Of the tomb of Achilles, and th^ 
fituation of it, we find a.full defeription inthe Odyfley.J " Around 
them" (that is, theafbes of Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus) "the 
facred army of the warlike Greeks, threw up a large and honoura- 
ble tomb on the founding fhore of the broad Hellefpont, which, 
appears far off to men at fea, and fliall appear to failors of future 
ages.*' That luch was the common fituation of the tombs of the 
Greeks, appears from Hedlor's fpeech,§ where he propofes, in the 
conditions of fingle combat, that, if he killed his adverfary,the body 
fhould be returned, and that the Greeks fhould raife a tomb to hiiu 
on the fhore of the broad Hellefpont. Another monument, meru 
tioned by Homer with a great degree of particularity, is that of 
Hedor. Having defcribed the funeral^ he fays || " they put his urn 
into a hollow fepulchre, and heaped it above with many large 
ftones. Having heaped the tomb they retired." The other tombs 
we have defcribed were therefore tombs of earth, that of Hedlor 
was heaped in the fame manner, but was of ftone : It was alio 
near the city j for Priam orders the workmen to bring wood to the 
city atrvit*^ in order to make the pyre. Other particulars concernr 
ing thefe tombs, are mentioned in Straboy and the later authors ^, 



NOTES. 
* Horn. n. xxiii^ ver. 246. 

f " Horn. II. xxiii. ver. 125, — J Horn. Odyff. xxiv. vcr. So*. 

§ Horn. IL vii. vcn 86.— 1| Horn. II. xxiv. vcr. 797. and feq.— • • Horn. II. xxiv. ver. 77S. 
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but thefe corroborations I defer for the prefent, my objed being 
merely to fhew that Homer's defcriptions, as far as they go, agree 
accurately with the Plain. 

Taking for granted, therefore, (what I have already fliewn to 
be probable), that the naval ftation of the Greeks was at the mouth 
of the Scamander ; we know that Achilles's* ftation was neareft the 
Sigeum ; for that is to be inferred from Homer's f placing him on 
the right wing of the army; and alfo that it was both near the Ihore 
of theThracian fea,and the mouth or outlet of the Hellefpont, When 
Achilles :j: calls the winds to light Patroclus's pile, the two called are 
the northand weft, and both return over the Thracian fea ; that 
iea therefore, was to the north and weft of the tomb, which was 
on the fliore. This muft and .could only happen at the promontory, 
where the fea really does flow on the north and weft. It is here we 
muft look for the tomb of Patroclus, and that of Achilles wjiich 
was clofe to it. The adjoined drawing is taken immediately off the 
Sigean promontory. At the foot of it the reader will obferve two 
unequal tumuli at no great diftance from the ftiore. From this 
point of view the Hellefpont ran up on our left ; the Thracian 
Gherfonefus, and the north part of the -£gean were behind us, and 
the expanfe of the fea opened out on our right. Here then are two 



•^ Horn. II. viii. vcr. 2^4. xi. ver. 7. and in 1. xvii. 1. 1 16. Ajax is reprefented as oa the left . 
«f the army, therefore Achilles, who was at the other extremity, was on the right. 

f This appears from the funeral of Patroclus, II. xxiii. v. 255, and paffim... 

X Horn. II. xxiii* ver. 194. 
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tumuli,* agreeing in fliape, in number, in nature and fituation 
with the two which Homer allots to Achilles, and Patroclus ; and 
this agreement is found in circumftances of fo detailed an accuracy^ 
that it is impofllble in defcribing thefe tumuli, to add, or take 
away any thing from his defcription of the tombs. Either thefe 
tombs, and this plain were the objedls of that defcription, or their 
-coincidence is a miracle far beyond what we can account for. 

The ftation of Ajax t was on the left wing, and oppofite that of 
Achilles ; that is to fay, it was neareft to what was afterwards called 
the Rhetean promontory. Where his tomb was, Homer does not 
tell us ; but we find that he was one of the heroes who were buried 
in the plain ; for Neftor mentions him as buried there along with 
Achilles,^ Patroclus, and Antilochus. His tomb was afterwards 
worfliipped by the § Rheteans, and was {hewn near their town. A 
<:ircular chapel was built upon it, and it long continued the objed 
•of veneration. About three miles and a half from Sigaeum, on a low 
hill, there now exifts a tumulus of the fame nature as thofe of 
Achilles and Patroclus ; fuch as are in every inftance defcribed by 
Homer. Antony, H or Pompey, it is thought,. plundered the tomb 
of Ajax of its a(hes,and carried them toEgypt. That it was opened, 
however, we find inPaufanias.** His words are thefe; "acertam 

Jf O T E S. 
-. Chevalier afferts that the tumalus of Achilles is at this day called A-o.-r.^Dios-tapg the 
- divine tomb " but befides that Dies i, not a word ufed by the modern Greeks, it appears to be 
a mrkc! The two tulli are caVed ^..-r^, which is of nearly the fame pn>nu«cm.on «^ 
^nd means no more than the i'wo bills. 

+ Hom.ll.loc.fopracit. See note on page 23. 1. xi.-t Horn. Odyff. iU. ver. 109. 

S Paufan. Attic, p. 33. 34- Strabo, K xUi. p. 595-11 «« Chevalier on the Plain. &c. p. 108. 

•• Paufen. 1. i. p. 3+. 36. (Edit- F«»"f- ^' ^- 'S^S) 
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Myfian told me that the fea had waflied open that part which was 
next the fhore, and that the entrance into the tomb was now not 
difficult*'* On the tumulus which I have juft defcribed, we firft 
obferved remains of circular walls near the top ; and on the weft' 
fide, which is now over a large marih, (where the fea probably, 
was, in the time of Paufanias,) the fide of the barrow has fallen 
away, and the mouth of a vault is difcovered ; it is of the rudeft 
and earlieft mafonry ; a crofs vault is at the end of this, and in the 
center of the tumulus, but the earth had nearly cboaked it up. 
This form of the infide is a fure proof that it was a fepulchre, for 
fuch is the ftrudlure of almoft all the ancient tombs ftill feen near 
tixeir cities in Greece and Afia. Whether this fepulchre was that 
of Ajax, Mr. Bryant may doubt, but we are fure that it was the 
fame which Paufanias and the Rheteans believed to be fuch ; and 
againft the evidence of all antiquity we have nothing that tends to 
a negative. Other tombs are viewed along the coaft of the Hel- 
lefpont, but we have not data fufficient to afcertain the owners of 
each. That Patroclus though buried with Achilles, had a cenotaph 
we have already feen ; but whether Antilochus had one or not we 
do not know; there is nothing abfurd however in fuppofing it, and 
yet I own I think thofe who affix the names of Antilochus and 
Peneleus to the other barrows,* are rather to be refpci5led for an 
ingenious conje<Slure than abfolutely relied on for fa(^s« They all 
are fituated on the fhore, and appear far out at fea, thus unitii^g 
every chara(^eriflic of the tombs of Grecian heroes. 

Returning to the hills behind Bounarbachi, we find, on the 
fummit of the higheft, three tombs ezadlly fimilar to thofe on the 

NOTE. 
:• Sec Dr, Chaodler, Pocock, Mr. Chevalier, 8cc 
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ihore ; a fourth is fimilar in fhape, but compofed in a great met^ 
fure of heaped (tones. Oneiide of it is injured, and appears to have* 
been opened : In this fliort defcripdoa do we not recognize the 
charaderifticsof the fcpulchre of Hedor^as defcribed by Homer? 
and the more iince we are told that this tomb was opened by the 
ThebanSy^ who in obedience to the Oracle carried off his aihes to 
their own city. Thefe tomba are near the Acropolis, they are as 
Tifible as thofe on the ihore, and are ieen from moil parts of the 
plain below. Another proof that the Trojan warriors were £o 
buried, appears from the epitaph on Paris preferved by Ariflotle,. 
who mentions his tomb as fituated on the fummit of the hills* f 
What conje<5lural proofs can overturn a demonftration ilrong as-, 
that which arifes from thefe coincidences ? 

I have hitherto purpofely avoided mentioning the antiquities p 
found by the Due de Choifeul in the tomb of Achilles ; they 
were much mutilated, and in coniequence, fo many vague- 
conjedhires were made, that iince I had not an opportunity of 
&eing them, I dare not hazard an account, which I have heard 
contradicted. Every one agrees, however, that charcoal and- 
bones^ were found there ; an ample proof that it was a place of 
burial. When in the country, I attempted repeatedly to obtain. 
permiiSon of digging in different parts of the plain ; but as I 
was not authorifed by the Porte itfelf, the Agas, who always , 
fufpedted that we wiihed to look for treafure, were too ignorant: 
and too fearful to permit us. 

Narss. 

• Pattfiuuas Baeotica. p. 567. Edit. Hanov.-^ Arifiotdis Pepli Fragmentiun ; Epitaph 544 
I See Chevalier^ Dallaway's Ancient and Modern Conftantinople, ice. 
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However Mr. Bryant, unconvinced by this coincidence, boldly 
fays, that thefe were allThracian barrows founded before the aeraof 
Troy, appropriated by the Grecians long afterwards to the names of 
tfieir heroes ; and why ? " * becaufe fuch barrows are alfo found in 
Thrace.'^ One of thefe is afcribed to Portefilaus, and another to He- 
cuba. Certainly upon the Cynoffema there is a barrow fimilar to ail 
the reft, which may be that of Hecuba* This barrow ftands above 
the Europeancaftle of the Dardanelles, and that this hill was the Cy* 
noffema we learn from Strabo, who places it weft of Seftos, near 
Madytos andKoilos^f The two laft towns ftill remain and are called 
Malta and Koilia. Many other barrows are feen in Thrace, Alia 
and Greece.:): The Thracians colonifed Ehrygia, but the Thracians 
were Greek, witnefa die Greek of Orpheus, Mufaus, Linus, and 
Thamyris. The heroic ages every where have conformed to the 
cuftom of burying in barrows. Paufanias mentions feveral in 
Greece and Afia, and I fpeak from my own knowledge when I de- 
clare he fcarce ever mentions a tomb § of the heroic times, where a 

harrow; 

• Mi'. Bryant's " Obfervatbns on a Trcadfc," &c. page 39.-- 
t^ Mela alfo places (Koilos) Caelus between ScftQs and the Cynos-fcma. De fita Orb. 1. ii.- 
ch. 2«p. 67. (Leyden EJit.) izmo. 1646. 

I Sec Strabo. 1. x. p. 471. Note on page 39, of tius work, fee alio page 40. 
§ Amongft the tombs^ of this time mentioned by Paufanias, and ftill remaining, I cannot help ♦ 
taking notice of fomc of the moa particukr. The firfr i» that<of Antiope the Amazon, whofe 
Ibry is told as by Panfanias, and whofe tomb was (hewn in the road to Athens from Phalems. 
Thefe fituations are known, and a barrow is fbond there. It was opened by Monfienr Faarel, 
a French painter, employed in that coontry. by the Doc de Choifenl, late Ambaflkdor from 
France to the Porte. He afiiired me that afhes and diaicoal were found in it, and he had pre- 
fcrved a fmall vafe of the fame fpecies with thofe caUed Etrufcan : the workmanlhip of this was 
parucularly canons : the vafe was a glazed white, and fome figures of very rude drawing were 
delineated on it ; the outlines only marked in red. The nature of the vafe, and the ftile of the 
work b^ gave ftrong evidence of the infancy of the arts, and of the extreme antiquity of the 
vafe. He gives us alfo the hiftory of Auge, a daughter of Aleus, who was violated by Hercules. 

She 
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Harrow does not ftill exift. That the hlftory of thofe in Thrace 
fliould be loft as well as that of our own Druidical tumuli, is no 
wonder ; but if any one now in England, was to give each of them 
the names of people who lived within a century or two, he would 
be laughed at or pitied, but certainly not followed.* Homer 
lived within a little time of the war of Troy j would he hazard fo 
abfurd an application ? This is a prefumption in favour of the 
Grecian ftory, in which there is united the uniform concurrence 
of every age againft Mn Bryant's unfupported conjeifture. The 
reader will chufe between them. 

On the »gr€«iBait To an attentive reader of Homer, the Map prefixed to the 

«T the Plain, with the ^ . 

•cwDii<)f the uiad. fecond part of this work, will be very fatisfadlory. Chevalier f in 
his treatife had ihewn how well it agreed with Homer's battles, 
as detailed in the eflay on that fubjedl by the ingenious friend of 
Pope, On reading the Iliad, other circumftances of topography 
occur for ever; and I have obferved with pleafure that not an event 
is mentioned there, for which a place might not be affigned with 
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Slie afterwards lived at Pergamas, and was beloved by Teuthras, the King of the Country^ and 
ftUU he iays, her tomb is feen at that city> near the Caiciis« (yif^ x^(^ ^'^^-^ ^t* ixo/Acro» x^tmt^i) 
a mound of tarth, girt with a breaft work of ftone. Such a mound is feen now in the very fame 
fituation> and is breafted by a high wall of enormous diamond cut ftone, fimihu- in mafonry to the 
walls of Mycenae, and, like them, evidently a work of the moft remote antiquity. The two 
tombs of Eurytos and Cteatus, are ilill feen at Cleonc, and that of Minyas at Orchomenos. I 
could mention many more> but thefe will convince the reader of the accuracy of Paufanias« and 
will ihew what were the tombs of the heroic ages, in the opinion of Grecian antiquarians. See 
Paulanias Athe. p. 2. Arcad. p. 2^9. Corinthian, p. 57. Baeotic. p* 31 1- 

• For inftance, the names of Henry Vlll. Edward VI. or Queen Elizabeth ; jot take it higher^ 
even to William the Conqueror, the impofture would not be bome« 

t See Chevalier on the Plain of Troy^ p. 8 1 . Eflay on Homer's battles in Pope's Iliad, 2d voL 
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probability in the Plain of Bounarbachi. A recapitulation of dxc 
Iliad would be here unneceiTary, and the reader may eafily con- 
vince himfelf of the truth of the afTerdon, by turning to the Poem. 
The events there defcribed coincide completely with the map 
of the Plain at this day ; except in the diftance of Troy from the 
fliore, which, as the plain now Hands, or rather as Mr. Bryant* 
makes Chevalier ftate it, does certainly not admit of the events of 
the day on which Patroclus died. M. Chevalier calls the diftance 
from Bounarbachi to the fea four leagues, which Mr. Bryant in- 
terprets twelve miles, and then adds a mile to the citadel, which cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with events which took place between the 
Scaean gate and the fhips ; and the ingenious traveller places thatgate 
below Bounarbachi near the fources of the Sdamander. Befides this 
M. ChevaUer in giving this ftatement of four leagues, conforms only 
to the rough local computation of four agxi or hours from 
Bounarbachi to Jenichehr: Each of thefe confift of three Turkifli 
or ItaUan miles, which are but little more than two miles Englifli ; 
and when we come to examine the map where there is a fcale of 
Englifli miles, we find that the diftance from the fources of the 
Scamander to the Sigaean is there laid down as about nine miles 
and :a half, and indeed this is nearly confonant to the truth. 

Another circumftance which M. ChevaUer takes notice of is, a 
•confiderable accretion of land at the mouth of the Simois, for a 
proof of which my reader need only look at the drawing of that 
part of the Plain tf the long low points of flat marfliy ground run- 

N O T£ S. 

• Mr. Bryant's " Obfervationj on a Trcadfe, &c." i»ge i, 2. 

+ See Strabo, 1. xiu. p. 595: Polybius, 1. iv. p. 12. 
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ning forward into the fea i\tfficlently evince their wigin ) and the- 
Sonoia hasthis property in. common with every river in the country. 

We know that formerly the Siga&um and * Rheteunt formed a 
bay, and (notwithftanding Mr. Bryant's doabts about the fituation 
of the latter) I fliaU endeavour to prove that it was where Chevalier 
places it. Strabof fays exprefsly, that it was^ contiguous to the 
tomb of Ajax, and that tomb is, as I have fhewa, ful^y afcertained. 
It is true he ftates the meafurement from promontory to pro- 
3anK)ntory inaccurately, but Pliny redifies it and agrees per-- 
§eOi\j widi M. Chevalier.. When SolinusJ reprefents it as forty 
ftadia^ the diflPerence probably arofe from the meafure of the 
fiadium. It is alfo evident that before the accretion of land in: 
the Plain, this fliore formed a Bay. Drawing then a line fo as 
ftill to make it one, v^ fhall fiad that from the Seaean gate to 
the mouth of the united rivers^ was probably not more than feven 
or eight miles.. If we coniider alfo how much of this fpace§ wa* 
occupied by the ad'mies, when drawti up in the Plain we fhall not 
think it fo very hyperbolical, that larger bodies of men fliould at . 
one time be fighting near the fhips, and at another almofl 
up to the town* Mofl of the heroes alfo are reprcfented as , 
chacing the enemies about the Plain in chariots, and I will add 
idiat a lef& fpace than that which is here allotted will hardly be 
fofficient for the various manioeiivres which Homer recounts, if 

JfOTRS. 

• Mr. Bryant*) " Obfervations on a Treatife, &c." p. 4.'*«t Straba. loc. foprac.o 

X Plin, Hiftor. Natur. I. v.ch. 53.. 

\ It muft be ofaferved that the diflance from the city to the antient confIttence.i¥a9 preba{>!y^ 
about fevenmilesy and from thence to the flvore^ was in Homer's time only about fix .fiadia, accord- 
ing to-Strabo. Strabo^ I. xiii. p- 59?. 
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we ottly: c^isfidcF the numbeirs of each army. He£k>t^^ it feem^f 
fent after the battle, on the day preceding the death of Patr©€lu«,. 
forprov^ifionsfromTroy^andkept hid army Ufoder armsin the Plain ;, 
fuppofing Troy their tb have been at fix or feven miles diftance, it is 
i^ery po^blc that the provifions would arrive m three or fourho^irsj. 
but if Troy l^d beemmuchncaarer tathe Grecian tentei. the encamp* 
fnent of the Trojaft sirmy would have been very ufelefs^as the town 
would hare commanded the naval ftatioa nearly aa welL . Strabo 
gives his whale account: from Demetrius^ atad witL refpei^ to the 
pofitive fituatioa of Troy^ is never therefore a deeifive authority. 
He. doubts fome of the fads^ which he relates from hear-fayy and 
is in contradidion repeatedly with Pliny and other iiefpeiSbible 
authorities. , But the fpfin^ of the Scamander are fo plainly, 
pointed out j the ground-plan of the <:ity, and the rocks of the 
Acropolis afford inch deeifive proof of the fituatioa of Troy j that 
when in addition ta thefe fa£)is I confider the. marks of building 
fiiU feen iii the form of the hill, I can entertain no reafonable 
doubt. but. that. this was the fituarion alluded .to by Homen . 



Much his alfo been faid on the pofition of the camp» - Gheva^ 
lier and others make the Sigatan and Rhetean promontories the 
boundaries of their camp, thus confounding the ftadons of 
Achilles and Ajax with the fituation of their tombs. That the 
tomb of the firft was not far from his ftation, we know from the 
Odyffey.f Suppofing, therefore, the camp on this fide to be flank- 
ed with the promontory under which his tomb is feen, it is pro- 
bable that the mouth of the river formed the other boundary ; , 
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and this will account for the llraitncfs * of the Grecian quarters 
fince the fliips could not.all be drawn along the fhore in one line, 
and Agamemnon's voice might be almoft heard from the centre 
CO the two extremities. Indeed we find that the alKes of the Trojans 
were in the night encamped imp axot on the fea ihore, but this 
could not happen if the Grecian camp occupied the whole of it j 
the jun<aion of the rivers and the tomb of Ilus were very near the 
camp, fo near that the Grecians coxild hear the noifcs from 
Hedlor 'S pofition, when he kept his men imder arms in the Plain. 
This fuppofition alfo obviates an objeAion of Mr. Bryant's vdth 
regard to the Simois and ^ Scamander running through the camp j 
but indeed the rivers are of that nature, that there is no occalion 
to have recourfe to fuch an expedienti 

•f^he'pilur^T^dL^ ^^ ^^ addition to the teftimony of Homer we examine the 
!l^^^,^7 *^^ ^f^*"" coW^Lterzl ievidenc6 of other ancient writers, it will feem to 
ftrengthen his authority, and will completely fhew the accuracy 
of the adjoined naap, Pliny % coming from the fouth along the 
coaft, arrives at Alexandria, then at Nee, "then at Scamander a na- 
vigable ftream, and then at Sigeum a town on the Sigasan promon- 
tory, then at the port of the Grecians, into which flowed Xanthus 
joined with the Simois, making firfl a marih, and now called 

2f o TE s. 

* This h a conjddare it will be fiud ; be it fo, if it is uncontradifled by Homer, and if the 
fuppofltioDS that make the camp of greater extent are not equally favourable to his account, the 
•conjedure uill at lead (hew the poffibiKty of his being accuiate^ and will obviate the obje^oa 
arising from fuch inconfiflency* 

f Bryant's */ Obfcrvatioas on a Treatife, &c.** p. 6, 7. 

t Plioii Natar. Hift. 1. v. cap. 30. Troadis primus locus Hamaxitns dein Cebrenia, ipiaqoe 
Troas^ Antigonia di&z, nunc Alexandria, Cotonia Romanorum, oppidum Nee, Scamander amnii 
Movigdbilit, 8c in promontorio jqooodam Sigsum oppidum. Dein portus Achseorum in qaem 
idfloit.Xanthus Simoenti jundtus, Stagnamque prios feciens Palae-Scamander, kc. 
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the Old Scamander; beyond this creek are the fhores of Rhe- 
teum, then Rheteum, Dardanus, and Arifba." We find therefore 
that the new and old channel of the Scamander were known to 
Pliny, and that the new channel was navigated, which will account 
for its formation; and it probably was ufed near its mouth as^ 
canal from New Ilium or Sigaeum to that part of the fhore. 

Ptolemy, who does not mention the new channel of the Scaman- 
der, mentions thefe places in the following order, and is alfo thus 
quoted by Mr, Bryant himfelf; coming from the north he enume- 
rates Dardanum,Simoeis,Scamander,Sigaeum,*Alexandria,Le6lum; 
but thefe correfpond precifely with our defcription j and indeed 
we (hall find that all the diflference between ancient authors arofe 
from the new mouth of the Scamander, and that this fingle cir- 
cumftance cleared up, all the obfcurity is removed, 

ByStrabo, that is by Strabo's informer, the Scamander of Homer 
ieems not to have been known, and indeed this is to be accounted 
for in the fame manner ; fince prepoffefled with the idea, that the 
Simois and Scamander of Homer muft unite their waters, he pur- 
fued the greater ftream into the mountains, and then from its name 
at the mouth, concluded this the Scamander,t and calls it fo, not- 
withftanding he owns that it had not the chara<5leriftics mention- 
ed in Homer. Notwithftanding this, at other times Strabo 
places the Scamander and Simois both in the Plain iX and feems 
as if he confidered the lefler ftream to be the Simois. Indeed he 
makes the two rivers join near New Iliimi, and no ftreams but 

NOTES. 

• Ptolemy Geog. p. 137. Bryant's Obfervations> &c. p. 31. 

t Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 602. — J Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 597, 598. 
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thofe here defcribed, can be meant by Strabo in this pailage,. 
The confufion refuking from this is inextricable, and fhews 
plainly that he had not been there in perfon. But wc find that 
in his days moil of the monuments of Homer flill cxifled, and 
were pointed out in this Plain j* the Erineos or place of wild fig-, 
trees, the Sepulchres of JESyctcs^ Batieia, and Ilus. The Callicolone 
alfo was feen in his time, and retained its name. The naval 
ftation, Naufiatbmusy was fhewn alfo j and he argues from its 
fituation, with great juftice, that New IJium was not on the fite 
of ancient Troy. We may alfo Learn the ftate of the Plain from 
another paffage. He fays New Ilium was near the conflux of the: 
rivers, and in his time twelve ftadia diflantfrom the fea. The con- 
flux is now at a much greater diftance, and Strabo f adds, that of 
thefe twelve ftadia, Wc ought ta dedudl half; fince the yfhoh of this, 
part of the Plain is formed by the rivers ; fo that it feems the 
diftance of the conflux from the ftiore is eftimated by Strabo,J 
at fix ftadia in the time of Homer, and it is now about fixteen or 
feventeen. He alfo mentions the tomb and temple of Ajax, near 
the Rhetean promontory on the edge of a fandy fliore. The 
fepulchre of Achillea and temple in honour of him were fitu- 
ated on the Sigaean;§ alfo the monuments of Antilochus ^ndi 
Patroclus; at which fhrincs the llians facrificed. Strabo alfo 
feems to have been isoifled by the confufion which the new 
mouth of the Scamander occafioned ; for in the furvey of the 
coaft he mention Sig^um|| mxt to Rheteum, and tiicn the naval 
ftafion, ai^d tlw camp of the Greeks,, the Stooaa limne, and mouth. 



NOTES. 

• Strabo> 1. xiii. p- 597* 598--t Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 598— t Strabo, L xiu. p. $9$^^ 

§ Strabo, I xia, p. S9S» 596---'ll ^^^ i)>^^«^- 
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©f the Scamander. But all thefe objeAs were between the two pro- 
montories, and the miflake has arifen from the mouth of Scamander 
being changed, and Strabo not being fo well informed as Pliny of 
the diftindlion of the Old and New Scamander (Palae Scamander). 
In another place, however, he feems to have been better informed* 
of the fituation of the Plain. " For,*' fiiys he,. " the Simois and 
Scamander forming a junAion in the Plain^ bring down a quantity 
of mud, and heap up the Ihore, &c.r— But the length of this Jhore 
(rtjf wa^axiu; raultj?) froui the Rhetcan to the Sigsean promontory is 
fixty ftadia/' In this paflage Strabo evidently places the confluence 
and the mouth of the two rivers between the promontories men- 
tioned. Here then Strabo is diredlly contrary to the hypothefis 
which I combat; and the paflage is perfedlly correlpondent to the 
geography of the Plain of Bournabachi. The paflage in which the 
places along the coaft are mentioned, is poflibly corrupted there- 
fore by tranfcribers, and indeed few ancient, authors have been, 
handed, down.to us in a more imperfect condition than Strabo*. 

At the mouth of the OW Scamander, Pliny informs us thatr 
a fmall village flood called Scamandria, * which had a port ; 
and Ilium immune or New Ilium flood a Roman mile and a half 
higher up, that is, as near as can be, twelve ftadia. Here then we 
have a confirmation of Strabo, who fays that New Ilium was 
exadlly twelve ftadia from the fliiore in his time ; being near the con- 
flux of the rivers, as we have feen above; and to this town Scaman- 
dria was probably a kind of harbour* Strabo, therefore by no^ 



NOTE: 

^ Miny Natur. Hift. Eft tamen ct nunc Scamandria civitas paiva, & 1500^ paft rcmotum x. 
gprtii lUmn immone^ 
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means miftcx)k Scamandria for New Ilium, as has been faid by 
fome.* Nor did Pliny authorife us to confider his New Ilium, 
as the fame with Strsiho's. Pagus Iltenfium^ which he places at 
thirty ftadia or about three miles and a half higher ftijl. Here 
Strabof imagined Troy might be found, but there is nothing in 
the Plain that can favour fuch a fuppofition, and his means of 
judging were defedlive, fince he only fpeaks from hearfay. 

So far the geographers inform us concerning the fituation and 
Hate of the Plain in their time. In former ages we find it alfo men- 
tioned by the hiftorians ; and firft in Herodotus.^ In the route 
by which the army of Xerxes marched to Abydos, is included the 
Troad. There is a paffage in this author which has much per- 
plexed Mr. Chevalier ; he fays Xerxes marching from Antandros,. 
pafled Mount Ida on the left hand U ccgnrrtfiiv ^''Vj which Mr. Cheva- 
lier would willingly tranflate "on the left branch of the mountain," 
but the words will fcarcely bear that interpretation. Mr. Bryant 
remarks very juftly, that according to Homer, Gargarus was the 
Ida xa/ £go;^»»k, and this was the name of it in Herodotus ; it was 
confidered as the fummit of Ida, and therefore whoever pafTed it 
on the left hand, paffed Ida on the left. Such was the route of 
Xerxes. § When the army arrived at the Scamander, having not 

met 

7f o TE ^. 

« Sec a Review of Mr. Bryant's publication. Britifli Critic, No. 50- 
f Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 597. 
t Herod. 1. v. cap. 93. 1. vii. cap. 42. quoted in Chevalier's Defcription, &c. p. 42, 
\ "Ew* Tttlw J17 T0» Wo1«/!A0» vs a^/xflo ti^ins h% n^mpM n«fy«ftOf «iff/3ij 5xifo» •x*'' ^«*i<^«^«'* 

^^wri ixiafTo. Herod. vii. 42. Xerxes afcendcd from the "Scamander to tTic Pergamus df 
Priam ; he there facrificed to Minerva liias, and to the manes of Ac heroes. The Pergamus of 

Priam* 
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met with a river fince they left Sardes, they txbaujlcd its Jlrcam^ 
vrhich did not fuffice to die i&en and cattle ; this fhews the fize 
of it, and alfo the nature, for they did not drink at Simois, which 
was a muddy troubled torrent. Xerxes being come to that river, 
afcendcd to the Pergamus of Priam to view the place. When the 
army marched away, they left Rheteum, Ophryneum, and Dar- 
danus, on their left, and the Gergethes and Teucri on their right ; 
i.e. inland. This quotation I have mentioned, though given in Che- 
valier, fince the route I have marked out, appears to me to agree en- 
tircly with that of a perfon coming from Antandros, and obviates 
the objeftion arifing from the fituation of Ida. 

The vifit paid by Alexander to the tombs is related by Freinfhemius 
in his appendix to Q^Curtius,* who tranfcribed it originally from 
Arrian. This account is given us with great detail in the work of 
ChevaUer. Qj^Curtius himfelf abridges it, for he fays, that Alexan- 
der,It having offered feveral diflferent facrifices, more particularly 
venerated the tomb of Achilles, and declared him the happieft of 
men, who had fuch a poet as Homer to celebrate his praifes. LucaniJ; 
makes Ca^far penetrate into theTroad, but this fa<5t is not mentioned 
in his own Commentaries ; the authority of the poet is therefore 

NOTJSS. 

^nam was diJSferent from the New Ilium which never went by that name. Did another Perga^ 
mus exift in Egypt ? or where are we to look for it^ if not where Xerxes found it on the banks of 
the Scamander ? It was then under the protection of Minerva liias ; a ftrong faggeftion that this 
fbrtre(s was once Ilium ; and it is incumbent alfo on Mr. Bryant to prove tnat Minerva was im- 
ported here after the Trojan war^ iince he will not allow her to have been at that time a Dtitf 
ofPhrygia. 

• Arrian. L p. 52. Alexander alfo facrificed *Afti»« rn, IXaii '' to the Diatt MiaertO t^ 
fnzm, and to Achilles whofe tomb he crowned. 

t Q;^Curt. L il ch. 4 — t Lncan Phaifid. 1. ix. vtr. 960 et fe^ 
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doubtful, but It tends at lead to fliew Lucan^s opinion* on this fnt^ 
jcdl. His defcription of the Plain I bave already fet down at length* 
All thefe accounts, and many other kfs important, appear in tho 
ftrongeft manner to confirni the identity of the Plain, and of the 
monuments found in it. That they agree with Homer's- account 
has been Ihewn in the foregoing parts of this work. We here fee 
that all the Geographers of Antiquity who have come down to us, 
agree alfb as much as we can expe(ft; and that we can account for 
the diference that has arifen amongft them- from particular local 
circumftances, which therefore corroborate their accoimts in ge- 
neral. Other quotations are cited by Chevalier already, and ftiU 
more might be colleded, but thofe I have fet down are fufficient 
to prove the fadls, and are unfhaken by any cojitradidlorjp. 
teftimony.. 

fteeapimiatioik Having in the firft part of this work endeavoured to prove the^ 

poffibility of Homer's two poems, containing hiftorical fads, I 
have proceeded in the fecond part to prove, that they really did 
fo. I have fhewn that Homer gives a very detailed account of the 
fituation of the Plain of Troy, and both from M. Chevalier's workj 
and the teftimony of what I myfelf have feen, have Ihewn that 
there is a Plain in that fituation, and that no other exifts which 
can have the fliadow of a claim to rivality. I have fliewn many 
circumftances illuftrative of the nature of the Plain, andalfo that 
it had two rivers which are rather particularly defcribcd ; and that 
in thefe circumftances the fituation I had a%ned is cxadly fuch 
as previous to the finding it we fhould have expeaed to find from* 
the account given us in Homer. I have {hewn that Homer men- 
tions feveral objeds as exifting before the Trojan war, as well as tha 
city of Troy J that the fituations of thefe are very minutely defcribed^, 
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and that in this Plain there are fituations which agree with then> 
in the moft minute particulars, and that traces of many of them are 
to be feen at this day ; the form and fituation of the tombs of fome 
of the heroes are mentioned by Homer, and it is mentioned that 
there were others of which the topography is- not particularized;. 
Tombs of that form- we fee do ftill remain in this plain, and where 
Homer has fpecified the place we there find them; we alfo find 
others which are not fpecified. Referring to a map of the Plain, 
we find that the battles and events recorded by Homer, have 
every where an affignable place in it. And laftly, to the teftimony 
«f Homer I h»ve added that of fome of the ancient Geographers 
and Hiltorians of the greateft credit, and have fhewn that their 
tieftimonies uniformly c^ncide vwith»his, and that their difierence^ 
arife from a-reaL change* in the topography ofv this plain, which 
therefore was certainly the fituation-^ where they alL fought for the 
traces of the Iliad. The- inference from hence, is therefore, either 
that the events recorded did really happen, or that Homer adapted 
the whole of his hiftory with the greateft accuracy, to arealfcene.* 
That the latter was not the cafe is^ what Lihall endeavour to prove, 
in the few pages which remaini. 

As I have already ffiewn that we have no rationar ground tcr Pftjofo from- the 
difbelieve the ftory of the Iliad, fo in many parts of the foregoing thc'iiud, and from 
work I have hinted at the reafons we have for ranking it with entwritcn,iu favour 
hiftory. Turning back to Mr. Bryant's firft chapter, I will Sory.* ^^ *' ** 
repeat his own conceflions r " In the defcription of the ficge and 
of the great events with which ir was attended; the poet," (fays- 
he) " is very partic^ular and precife. The fituation of the city is 
pointed out as well as the camp of the Grecians, &c. &c. fo that the 
nery landfcape prefents itfelf to the eye of the reader. Hence the 
'mbolefeems attentkd with the greateft appeamnce of truth. The poet 

alia. 
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alfo in many parts df this work, introduces incidentally, paft events 
as well known. He alludes to the arrival of Memnon, and to the 
death of his father Antilochus by that hero. He fpcaks of 
Pyrrhus as fucceeding to Achilles, &c. &c. All thefe cafual refe- 
rences feem to have been portions of a traditional hiftory, well 
known in the time of Homer, and as they are introduced almoft 
tindelignedly, they are attended with a great femblance of truth. 
For fuch incidental and partial intimations are feldom to be found 
in romance or fable.** 

Having fliewn the futility of all Mr. Bryant's objeftions, and 
by confequence the reafonablenefs of tht& conceflions, the in- 
ference from them will follow of courfe. -But the air of truth 
with which the Iliad is written, is by no means the only proof 
of its veracity. When we examine the different traditions prc- 
ierved to us by other Authors, we find a great many varying ac- 
counts of thefe times, evidently independent of Homer and of each 
other ; fome containing additional circumftances, and fome con- 
tradidling different parts of his narration. All of them, however^ 
agree in the general outline, and their difference arifes from a 
portion of them*being configned to futurity by the authentic and 
unaltered writings of Homer, and the reft being handed down to 
thclater ages of Greece by uncertain and varying traditions. Of 
thefe traditions I have mentioned two or three ; one was foimd 
by Herodotus,* recorded as a well-known fad in Mr. Bryant's 
fevourite feminaries, the colleges of the Egyptian Priefts j Strabof 
informs us of another which prevailed among the people of 



NOTE s. 
• Herod. 1. «. ch. 1 17^ f Strabo, U xUL p. 6qj. 
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Seepfis. In the firft chapter of Herodotus * we find another pre- 
valent amongft the Perfians, and the people of Afia, who dated 
their hoftility to the Greeks from this event, and give an account 
of prior tranfadlions reprefenting the Greeks as the aggreffors. 
Of the Grecian traditions I take no notice ;t their altars to the 
heroes, their local memorials, their feftivals and games allulive to 
the war of Troy, would fill a volume, and are too well known to 
require illuftration here. . Add to thefe the united teftimony of 
Afia and Egypt ; where Herodotus in perfon was made acquainted 
with this part of their annals j and it muft be owned, that no 
hiftorical event was ever fupported by a ftronger concurrence of 
traditional evidence. 

Let us next recoiled the fucceflion of events which took place 
before, during, and after the war of Troy ; and we fhall find that to- 
gether with Homer, Mr. Bryant's hypothefis annihilates the whole 
of the early hiftory of Greece. Before the war we are acquainted 
with moft of the heroes, their birth, defcent, and intermarriages ; 
Thus Agamemnon and Menelaus marry two fitters, the daughters 
of Tyndarus, and rule over Mycenae and Sparta* Ulyfles marries 
Penelope the daughter of Icarius ; and traditions, and monumients 
relative to thefe fac^s, and a hundred fimilar to them, were found in 
the country of Sparta, Ithaca, and Argolia. We know independent 
of the fiege the private hiftory of all the great fiirailies of Greece dur- 
ing this time 5 mapy of thefe are flightly alluded to hf Homer, and 
5ire preierved by other Authors. Thus, Clytemneftra and -ffigialc. 
f lotted agamft their hufbanda during their abfcnce ; P^nelopeanxi 
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Telemachus were oppreffed by enemies till the return of Ulyfles ;, 
Pyrrhus was educated at Scyros by his mother's father, till he fuc- 
ceeded to the command and honours, of Achilles ; and different 
ftories of this fort all conneded with the IHad, and preferved by 
other means, fhew that it contains only a few links of the great 
chain of events, which Homer's hands have preferved from the 
ruft that cavers the reft. After the Iliad, we know the lot of the 
heroes,* we know the condudl o£ their wives and children : Greece 
weakened by her dear-earned vidlory, and torn by internal difTen- 
tions, faw all her dirones overturned by the return of the Heraclidsei 
Thus we have at once a regular feries of events, of which no part 
can be annihilated without affeding the credibility of the whole 
of hiftory, and the united tcftimony of the ancient worlds. 

To thefe evidences L will only add the almoft univerfal con-~ 
currence of the ancient Authors, to whom I place references, 
at the end of this work. We find almofl every poet from Hefiodf 
downward, mentioning this event ; we find it recorded in every 
hiftorian who treats of the times. Herodotus, Thucydides, Dio- 
dorus^ give it their unanimous fandlion. The geographers ac- 
knowledge the places mentioned to exift, and Strabo's whale book 
is a commentary on the poet. The philofophers and critics have 
never looked upon the ftory as fabulous^ Men* of fcience and 
judgment in all ages have paid the fame homage to Homer'^ 
veracity ; and Alexander, by facrificing at the tomb of A'chilles, 
fhewed in what light his tutor Ariftotle had taught him to con-^ 
fidfer the Iliad The reader,, who win examine the refisrences I 
make to ancient Authors, will ibon convince himfelf of theiir 

N O TE\, 

• For inftance ; The particulars of the maider of Pynrhoa by OreAn^ that of Clytemneftra, the 
iafferkgs of Eledra and I{Ugenia» &c. all which are the frequent theme of the Greek tragedians. 
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truth ; and his miiid will probably fuggeft to him many more ; 
but thefe are fufEcient to eftablifti my affertion. Therefore fup- 
pofing the (lory falfe, Homer adapted it not only to the plain, but 
to the names, characters, and collateral hiftory of the times ; and 
what is more extraordinary, to the traditions of Afia, Egypt, and 
different parts of the world, which traditions were difcovered by 
Herodotus ;• not to mention the prophetic fpirit which he muft have 
had to: adapt himfelf to many collateral ftories, brought into light 
by Authors who lived long after him. Nothing but acknowledging 
the truth can extricate us from this perplexed labyrinth of abfur- 
dity ; nothing more remains- for me ta prove. To thofe who have 
never doubted the veracity of Homer, I may perhaps have afforded 
fome fatisfaAion, by the teftimony V have given in his favour 
from the adtual ftate of the Plain*, From. thofe, who; without being 
aware of the whole merits of the caufe, had placed an implicit con- 
fidence in the well-deferved fame of 'Mt. Bryant, I have, perhaps 
removed fome prejudices.. If either as a witnefs, or as an advocatev 
I have been the means of throwing additional light on this cele- 
lirated part of Ancient Hiftory.; as this only has^ been my inten-r 
tion, the candid reader will make allowances for the^ manner in . 
which 1 have executed it» , 



Authors who mention Troy as a teal Place in Phrygia. . 

Heiiod "E^y^K 9^ fi/Ai^Ai. Li. vcr. 163. et pafliin. 

Pindar Ol^p. ii. Stroph. v. ct paffim. Olymp. ix. Antiftr. Si. Olymp. x. Ep. i. &c. &c* 

Tryphiodorus iXia aXuais This author was an Egyptian. 

Ckllinsachas •/# xttr^» r»if rioXX*^^. ver. 18. ct pa^m. The Librarian of Alexandria. 

.ffifchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, paffim. See Agamemnon, Philoftctes, Troadcs, &c» &c. &c... 

Lycophron. AXi^av^^x paffim. This Author wrote in Egypt. 

Apollonins Rhodius. Librarian of Alexandria. 

Syagrius, Phantafia, Daplme, Did^ya Crctenfiff, Dares Phrygius, Helena, authors who lived 

before Homer, according to Mr, Bryant bimfeUj and two of them Egyptians as he a£erts. 
^fchines. ^.. ^ 
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Bemofibcnb tvirapw Xtfos. p. 13^2. 1. U. Ontorei GnecL Edit ReUb 

Lckhes, the aathor of the little Iliad, from which Sophocles tock his PhiloQetes^ ^' ^em ante 

Terpandnim vixifle ait Clemens AlejCBndrinus.'' p. 553. Tyrwhit. noto de ee Poetics. 
Produs. Fragment, publiihed by Mr. Tyrwhit. Note on Ariftotle de re Poetic. Sec 38. It as 

a Synopfis of a Poem, mentioned by Herodotus and Ariftotle, r« wmfim, and the fobjed is 

the Rape of Helen, Ac. therefore Ariftotle, the Muw^m and Prodiis are dl on myfide* 
Theocritus Idyll, jcxii. vcr. 214. et paffim. 
Coluthas vifi EKinrr «fr«yiiv. 
Herodotus,, Thucydides, Diodorus, Strabo, Paufanias, Arrian, Aitflotle, are qvotod already in 

this work ; the Anmdel marbles and chronological wiitert areidfo cited. 
Dionys. HalicarnaiT. p. 27^ ver. 9. p. 49. ver. 25. et paffim. 
Of Latin Authors. Livy derives Rome from Phrygia, which if wrong. Bill argues his bc'^'^ia 

the groundwork of the flory. 
After him Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Catulles, Tibullns, Propertius, Valerins Fhbccus, Petruvtus* 

Q^Curtias, Sutius, Lucretius, Lucan, &c. &c. &c. In fhort on every fide **C*eft Pembar as 

des ricbcffi:9>" and tbe aothoritin I hnve^ven areascoaclufiveasif I moldplied quoutii t ^ 

ten&Ad* 



Writers who difbelieved the Tale of Troy entirely. 

Anaxagoras. This PMlofopher l>orn in the 70th Olympiad, and quoted by Diogenes Laertius, aa 

the/iry? Sceptic on the fubjeA. 
Metrodorus apud. Diog. Laeit. and Hefych. Tatian, Affyr. p. 262. his Contemporary. 
A Per/99 in AthcDSus. Athen. 1. xti. p. 510. of whom we know nothing. 
Bafil Magnus wgot r^s nss. An Author of the lower ages of the Roman Empire. 
Mr. Bryant, A.D. 4796. The only aothor who places it in Egypt. His authority only 
^* 1 imagine.** JSryant, p. 62. 



ERRATA. 

Page 69. Notes. Line 5, for Helen, read Homer. 
Page 71. IfiA lii^e,. for "Znnrfiot, read IxMptt. 
Pkge Si . Line 5, for EXXus voW, read EXXus voAt, 
Page 85. line 15, for wrtfjuM, read •ilt/jom. 
Page 00. Line 2> (or «fia«^, lead a^irtfa. 
Bige loa. Laft line IkiC tme, At mvvit, read 4v»k* 
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